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of research, it is necessary to have in mind 
clearly the objectives of the organization 
for which it is to serve. Research as a generic 
term has many implications. Research as 
found in practice varies widely. On the one 
hand there is that research which has for its 
purpose the seeking of new truth for the sake 
of truth and the contributions 
which these truths make to 
the advancement -of civiliza- 
tion. In this category we would 
place the contributions of Ein- 
stein, Edison, Pasteur, Stein- 
metz, and others of lesser 
note. 

Contrasted with this is the 
research carried on by corpor- 
ations and organizations in 
which the problems selected 
are problems the solution of 
which is of immediate value in 
furthering the purpose of the 
corporations sponsoring the 
research activity. Illustrations 
in this field are the Ford re- 
search laboratories in Detroit, 
the research laboratories of 
the DuPont organization, of 
the General Motors organiza- 
tion, or of other organizations in which there 
is an immediate need for improved products 
and practices in order that the corporation 
may continue to find itself among the leaders 
in its particular industry and to satisfy the 
needs of its clientele. 

Research in education, in a similar way, di- 
vides itself into two general classifications: 
the one, research for the sake of discovery— 
commonly called pure research; the other, re- 
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search to increase the functioning of a specific 
organization—frequently designated as prac- 
tical research. The former concept of this 
term seems to be the older and the more com- 
mon. The findings of Baldwin and Thorndyke 
in experimental psychology, the work of the 
Department of Research at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, in fact the research studies carried on 
under the direction of many 
college and university schools 
of education have as their im- 
mediate purpose the finding of 
new truths in the science of 
education rather than to con- 
tribute specifically to the prac- 
tices of the institution spon- 
soring the activity. These re- 
search studies have to do 
mainly with the development 
of facts and techniques in the 
processes of the broad field of 
education and only as_ they 
make contributions in this 
broad field do they contribute 
to the institutions which en- 
courage, prompt, and approve 
the studies. 

More recently, however, and 
in increasing degree, educa- 
tional organizations have been 
using research as a means of introspection to 
increase their effectiveness. In the fields of 
higher education we find examples at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The activities of bureaus of research in city 
school systems similarly have as their main 
purpose the more effective functioning of the 
educational system in the city of which they 
are a part. This type of research is so common 
that it need not be illustrated. The activities 
most frequently carried on by city research 
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bureaus are achievement and mental testing 
service, experimental studies of curricular and 
instructional programs, test construction, etc.; 
all have to do, as it is at once evident, with 
the more effective operation of the instruc- 
tional process. The tendency here, however, as 
in the universities, is toward a broadening of 
the function of the research program to in- 
clude such activities as will result in modifica- 
tion of management. Morrison of the New 
York State Education Department in his ad- 
dress* at the Phi Delta Kappa luncheon at 
Cleveland, February 26, 1929, cited several 
instances of this broadening tendency of the 
function of the city bureaus of research. The 
reports of Smith of Syracuse were referred to 
specifically which included studies on the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory organization, 
budget procedure, school costs, child account- 
ing, the appointment of elementary school 
teachers, and others. 


This same tendency which is evident in the 
city bureaus of research seems present also 
in bureaus of research of state departments 
of education. Coxe} refers to the studies of 
Chapman in which he points out the differen- 
tiation between research in state depart- 
ments of education and city bureaus of re- 
search. His findings indicate that these differ- 
ences generally exist. The state department 
directs research and is a general center of 
educational information. The city bureau stud- 
ies educational efficiency and curricular and 
instructional programs. The state department 
does less of this type of work and more of 
research which is fundamental to the formu- 
lation of policies and administrative pro- 
grams. 

This brings us to the character of research 
activities carried on by the newest oganiza- 
tion in the field of education; namely, volun- 
tary teachers’ associations. The outstanding 
illustration in this field is the work of the 
research bureau of the National Education 
Association. No one will question the value 
of the services rendered by this bureau to the 
members of the national association and to 
the cause of education generally in the indi- 
vidual states and throughout the nation. In a 
mimeographed statement from the National 
Education Association headquarters, entitled 
“How the Division of Research of the Nation- 
al Education Association Serves,” the follow- 
ing epitomizes the services of the Research 
Division: “The activities of the Research Di- 


* Morrison, J. Cayce—Research in the Field, Phi 
Delta Kappan, April, 1929. 


+ Coxe, Warren W.—The Function of a Research 
Bureau in a State Department of Education. Journal 
of Educational Research. 
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vision are widely varied, but most of them 
may be included under: 

a. The collection, organization, interpreta- 
tion, and distribution of educational statistics, 

b. The rendering of a wide variety of spe. 
cial services at the call of individual members, 
local, state, and national education associa- 
tions, and their committees and departments, 

c. The general promotion and coordination 
of educational progress through research.” 

State associations other than Pennsylvania 
which employ full-time directors of research 
are California, Illinois, and Ohio. The char- 
acter of the work done by these bureaus is 
perhaps best illustrated by indicating some of 
the studies reported in the “Bibliography of 
Completed and Current Research Projects” is- 
sued by the Research Division of the N. E. A. 

California—California Teachers  Associa- 
tion, Past and Present; California Tax Sys- 
tem; Taxes, Prices, and Waste; Shift in Cali- 
fornia Taxes; Twenty-five Years of School 
Costs; How California Supports Its Schools; 
Public School Expenditures in a California 
County; Survey of Humboldt County; Teacher 
Tenure in California; History of Certifica- 
tion in California; Standardized Tests for 
Elementary Schools. 

Iltinois—Public School Catechism for the 
State of Illinois; A Square Deal and the Rural 
Child; State School Fund Crisis in Illinois; 
Selected Bibliography on Character Instruc- 
tion; School Tax Rates in Illinois Cities; 
Keeping Faith with Our Children; Rankings 
of Counties in Ability to Support Education; 
Teachers’ Salaries in Illinois; School Unity in 
Illinois. 

Ohio—A Five-year Program for the Educa- 
tional Council; State Subsidies for Special 
Education in Ohio; State Reporting of Finan- 
cial Statistics of Public Schools in Ohio. 

The State Education Association in Wash- 
ington maintains a standing committee on re- 
search. Since the organization of the commit- 
tee about four years ago it has been engaged 
in pure research. The project was a compari- 
son of matched pupils in graded and ungrad- 
ed schools to determine efficiency in these two 
school types. The survey has been in progress 
for three years and is just now being brought 
te conclusion. At a recent meeting of the 
Board of Directors held in December an en- 
tirely new committee on research was appoint- 
ed and this committee was assigned strictly 
functions of fact finding; in particular the 
committee has been asked to compile informa- 
tional studies now being conducted indepenr- 
dently in the state that should be of rather 
general interest, and also to ascertain needs 
of information to indicate fact-finding studies 
that should be made. Also the committee has 
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peen asked to canvass the dissertations for 
higher degrees in the state institutions for 
matter which would be of wide practical value. 

The foregoing has been presented to illus- 
trate the different concepts of research and 
the variations in its application both as to 
purpose and method in the different types of 
educational organizations. It should be noted 
that the application of the concept of research 
to education began about 1900;* that in 1929 
only nineteen state departments of education 
reported agencies organized within the depart- 
ment for this type of service; that in only 
four of these states was the agency designated 
“Division of Research;” that in the remaining 
fifteen of the states such terms as investiga- 
tion, statistics, reports, measurements, infor- 
mation, reference, service, surveys, and pub- 
licity were used to designate functions associ- 
ated with this activity. 

It seems essential, therefore, before pro- 
ceeding to a statement of program for this 
Association, to indicate some of the character- 
istics peculiar to our organization—the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association. These 
are presented under the headings: I. Char- 
acteristics of the Association; II. Purposes 
and Problems. 

I. Characteristics of the Association 

1. It is a voluntary organization. 

2. Policy and management reside in an 
elected delegate body and an elected Executive 
Council. 

3. Membership embraces 97 per cent of the 
active educational personnel of the State. 

4. Salaries of members range from $600 to 
$15,000. 

5. Age limitations are from eighteen to 
seventy plus. . 

6. Professional preparation of members 
ranges from minimum essentials to advanced 
degrees, 

7. Functional responsibilities include those 
common to rural teachers, kindergarten teach- 
ers, elementary teachers, junior high school 
teachers, senior high school teachers, elemen- 
tary principals, junior and senior high school 
principals, supervising principals, supervisors 
of special subjects, assistant superintendents, 
county superintendents, and district superin- 
tendents. 

8. It is an organization without legal jur- 
isdiction in the educational field. 

9. It is not charged by law with definite 
responsibility for efficient educational prac- 
tices either in the State or in the individual 
school system. 

10. It has at its disposal no basic data, 
groups of pupils, or experimental machinery 


_ * Weidemann—Educational Research & Educa- 
tional Practice—Phi Delta Kappan, June, 1929. 
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except through the courtesy of its members 
and sympathetic educational organizations. 

11. It is an organization that is profes- 
sional in nature. 

12. It has an active interest in the person- 
al problems of its members. 

13. It is an organization which during 78 
years of its history has constantly striven for 
progressive educational legislation and has 
consistently aided in maintaining and increas- 
ing the educational level of the State. 

14. It is a service organization. 

15. It is capitalized on “good-will.” 

16. Its ultimate objective is adequate edu- 
cational opportunity for the boys and girls of 
Pennsylvania. 

II. Purposes and Problems 

That a common concept may be had of the 
interest of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association in the field of educational endea- 
vor, some problems are indicated as they find 
classification under the purposes of the As- 
sociation as outlined in its constitution: 

1. To promote general educational welfare 

of the State 
. Financial ability of the State 
. Adequate financial support 
. Equitable distribution of State funds 
. Equitable and efficient taxation machin- 


. Efficient administrative units 
. Adequate and efficient local leadership 
. Adequate school facilities 
. The development of a favorable attitude 
on the part of the body politic and public 
toward education 
i. The proper recognition of education as a 
State function 
2. To protect and advance the interests of 
its members 
a. Tenure 
b. Adequate salaries 
c. Compensation during illness or forced ab- 
sences 
d. Care of superannuated teachers 
e. Retirement allowances 
f. Teacherages 
g. Teacher turnover 
. Group insurance 
i. Health and disability insurance 
j. Employment during the vacation periods 
. Recreational activities 
l. Teaching load 
m. Contracts 
en. Legal and professional relations between 
teacher and the school board 
o. Leaves of absence 
8. To foster professional zeal 
a. Maximum preparation for the position 
b. Wholesome attitudes toward the profes- 
sion 
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c. Ethical standards 

d. Objectives of accomplishment 

4. To advance educational standards 

a. Adequate preparation and training 

b. The selection of proper individuals for 
the teaching profession 

ce. Legislation 

d. Dissemination 
practices 

e. Dissemination of research findings 

f. Surveys 

g. Publicity campaigns 

5. To establish and maintain helpful, 

friendly relationships 

Cooperation and affiliation with organi- 
zations interested in the advancement of edu- 
cation 

1. American Red Cross 

2. Association for the Education of Crip- 
pled Children 

3. Association of School Board Secretaries. 

. Chambers of Commerce, State and Local 

. Child Welfare Association 

. Department of Public Instruction 

. Federation of Women’s Clubs 

. The Grange 

. League of Women Voters 

10. National Education Association 

11. National Service Bureau for 
Teachers Associations 

12. Parent-Teacher Associations 

13. Proportional Representation League 

14. Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Exchange, and 
Quota Clubs 

15. State Bankers Association 

16. State Federation of Labor 

17. State School Directors Association 

18. World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions 

Criteria that should obtain in order that the 
selection and execution of research activities 
of this Association may be in harmony with 
the characteristics, functions, and purposes of 
the organization are as follows: 

1. In the selection of major projects pri- 
mary consideration should be given the re- 
quests of the Executive Council, the elective 
and appointive committees, the departments 
of the Association, the executive committees 
of the convention districts, and recognized 
leaders of the Association in the order named. 

2. The program should be permanent and 
continuous yet with sufficient flexibility to 
give proper service to immediate problems in 
cases of emergency. 

8. Activities, in the main, should be withm 
the realm of the functions of the Association. 
No attempt shall be made to duplicate or sup- 
plant research activities in operation by other 
educational agencies. It should be clearly un- 
derstood, however, that the Association recog- 
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nizes its privilege and duty to make any in. 
vestigation needed to protect and safeguard 
the interests of its members. 

4. Problems, in the main, shall be prac. 
tical. Results should contribute to the formv- 
lation of policies and administrative programs 
of the Executive Council, the departments of 
the Association, the elective and appointive 
committees, and the needs of the individual 
members. 

5. A fact-finding and informational service 
shall be available to all members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

6. Initiation of major projects sponsored 
by committees and departments and the execu- 
tive committees of convention districts shall 
have the approval of the Executive Council. 
Minor projects, however, of a fact-finding and 
informational nature shall receive considera- 
tion upon proper requests from individuals in 
the field to the Executive Secretary and the 
Director of Research. 

7. When desirable, investigations may be 
made by students of research in higher insti- 
tutions of learning upon satisfactory agree- 
ment and proper cooperative relations with 
the Director of Research and a responsible 
faculty member of the institution involved. 

8. It is desirable that research activities, 
in such instances as they touch research pro- 
grams of other educational organizations, be 
cooperative. 

9. Presentation of findings should be 
through the media best adapted for the parti- 
cular purpose whether they be the PENNSYI- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, public press, or spe- 
cial pamphlets and bulletins. 

10. All material previous to publication 
shall be subject to review and criticism by a 
competent committee. 

In conclusion, a number of projects are sug- 
gested as a fertile field for service in order 
that the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation may more efficiently function in the 
enlargement of service to its members and the 
more complete attainment of its purposes. 

1.* A continuance of service to the Execu- 
tive Council and the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association committees in the prepara- 
tion of such material as is required by them 
from time to time. 

2.* Cooperation with research programs or 
research problems of departments of the As- 
sociation or other organized groups within the 
Association. 

3.* A continuance of the study of the needs 
and desires of the members of the Association 
for group insurance, looking toward legisla- 
tion that will give adequate satisfaction and 
protection to our members. 

(Turn to page 580) 
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Chivalry Through the Ages 


LULU MCCARTNEY 
Ridley Park, Pa. 


Ridley Park Elementary School read with 

appreciation and enjoyment the great Cel- 
tic legend of King Arthur and His Knights 
by Maude Warren. Of all the stories of the 
Knights of the Round Table, the one that 
seemed to make the strongest appeal was the 
story of Sir Galahad, who made the quest of 
the Holy Grail. 


Many discussions centered around this 
theme. For instance, the class had read the 
tradition that for a long time after the death 
of Christ the Grail remained on earth, and 
that anyone who was sick and touched it was 
healed at once. According to the story, the 
Grail was taken to England by Joseph of 
Arimathea and remained there as an object 
of pilgrimage and adoration. One of the boys 
questioned whether Joseph was worthy of the 
possession of such a precious treasure. The 
pupils were asked to assemble the facts which 
they knew or could find out about Joseph of 
Arimathea. These were considered and led to 
the’ conclusion that Joseph was a good man 
and a friend of Jesus. One child said that he 
became the twelfth disciple after the fall of 
Judas, This was found incorrect by consulting 
Acts 1:23-26. They learned that it was Jo- 
seph, called Barsabas, who was one of the two 
for whom lots were cast in filling the place 
lost by Judas. 


Such problems were constantly arising. Be- 
cause of the absorbing interest and enthusiasm 
of the pupils, it occurred to me that “Chivalry 
through the Ages” might make a unit of work 
upon which the class could engage throughout 
the term. By unit is meant “the larger learn- 
ing situation which will draw upon all phases 
of experience and make use of all kinds of 
subject matter.” The criteria for measuring 
a unit have been formulated by members of 
the Lincoln Elementary School staff who have 
had a wide experience in the selection of units. 
These principles may be found in their book 
entitled “Curriculum Making in an Elementary 
School.” 


The application of these principles aided in 
the evaluation of the unit. The unit would pro- 
vide for many kinds of activities; it had rich 
cultural background of history, literature, 
and art; it would stimulate the use of refer- 
ence books and indexes; it had possibilities 
for the cultivation of growth in both personal 
and group responsibilities; and it had numer- 
ous opportunities for art expression. There 
was also an abundance of material for suc- 


[: the fall of 1928, the sixth grade of the 


cessful treatment of such a unit. After the 
idea of continuing the theme of chivalry had 
been discussed with the class, they were eager 
to plan for manifold activities. 


For the purpose of examining a miniature 
model of a tournament, an excursion to Me- 
morial Hall in Philadelphia was arranged. 
Previous to the trip, a class period was spent 
in enriching their ideas about a tournament. 
In addition, groups were appointed to study 
certain sections of the model. One group ob- 
served the horses in combat; others the 
knights, the pages, the tents, the grandstand, 
and the background. The model and method 
of making it were explained by Miss Chuse, 
the art supervisor. 


Soon after the trip the class began an orig- 
inal painting of a tournament. To aid them a 
group of pictures were obtained from the Phil- 
adelphia Library. These were posted about the 
room. The children were requested to bring 
books relating to chivalry and quite an exten- 
sive library was formed. 


The painting was made on beaver board 
three feet by eight feet. This material was 
preferred to paper because of its greater dura- 
bility. The art supervisor discussed with the 
pupils the amount of space to be devoted to 
the combat, the castle walls, the grandstand, 
the distant village, the tents, and the project 
was launched. 


Not every child worked on the painting; 
some found other ways in which to contribute 
to the unit. While the painting of the tourna- 
ment was in progress, a group of boys were 
making a diagram of a castle. It showed the 
moat, the castle wall, the drawbridge, the 
outer court, dwellings, inner court, and don- 
jon. The leader of this group prepared a 
“lecture” describing good locations for a cas- 
tle, the castle walls with their parapets, the 
use of the moat, the working of the draw- 
bridge, castle, and importance of the keep. 


Still another activity was being carried on 
by the girls. A doll was dressed as Sir Gala- 
had in time of peace. Over the armor which 
was made of spangles, he wore a red cloak, 
upon which was embroidered a cross. He was 
mounted upon his noble steed with an array 
of gorgeous trappings. A background was 
painted and Galahad was represented riding 
through a field of grass and flowers. 

One of the girls volunteered a talk, in which 
she described the symbolism of a knight’s 
arms. The sword which hung from his belt 
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was more than a weapon for blade and hilt 
formed the sacred sign of the cross, and many 
a knight kissed it fervently as he lay dying 
on the field of battle. The straightness of the 
spear betokened truth; and the iron head. 
strength. The helmet suggested modesty, the 
gold spurs, diligence. The shield reminded the 
knight that as he protected his own body, so 
he ought to protect others in danger. 

To lead to a further study of armor a large 
picture of Sir Galahad by Watts was placed 
on the blackboard and beside it were written 
such questions as these: 

Hew long did chivalry last? 

In what kind of armor is Galahad clad? 

What was the first kind of armor used? 

What other kinds of armor were there? 

Should Watts have represented Galahad 

clad in solid armor? 

To answer these questions, the pupils read 
a chapter on armor from “When Knights Were 
Bold,” by Eva Tappan. Then with the assist- 
ance of the teacher, an outline of the evolution 
of armor was worked out. They learned that 
a thickly padded jacket of hide was first worn. 
It was ornamented with elaborate designs. 
This type was discarded in favor of a coat 
of scales, because a sword could not so easily 
penetrate through this material. Later on, 
ring or chain mail was used over a padded 
costume. Chain mail was worn for centuries 
and was not uncommon in Colonial days. Plate 
armor was elaborately developed in the epoch 
of Columbus when both the knight and his 
horse became almost invulnerable. Since the 


Knights of the Round Table lived in the fifth 
or sixth century, it was decided that Watts 
should not have represented Galahad in plate 
armor. 

During the study of plate armor, a boy 
costumed a doll in solid armor, made from a 
tin can and labeled it “fifteenth century ar- 
mor.” This is shown in the accompanying 
picture. 

We continued the study of chivalry in later 
periods. We learned that it was the duty of a 
knight to help the weak and to make right 
triumph against wrong. Long after knight- 
hood had passed away this struggle continued. 
The fight of the early colonists was one 
against oppression and injustice. Our Ameri- 
can knights were known as pioneers and back- 
woodsmen. The boys suggested that we choose 
Daniel Boone as our pioneer knight. For the 
rurpose of determining whether Boone was 
really a knight a committee was appointed 
to read “Daniel Boone and the Wilderness 
Road,” by H. A. Bruce. They found in his 
life staunch qualities of character: honesty, 
truthfulness, unflinching courage in the face 
of great dangers, resourcefulness and adapta- 
bility required by a new and unknown expanse 
of country. The class decided to represent ob- 
jectively some important event in his life. As 
it was his desire to advance civilization and 
extend his country westward, they planned 
to make a model of the fort at Boonesboro. 
This was done in the manual training depart- 
ment. 


In a still later period of our nation’s his- 
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Fifteenth century armor made from a tin can 


tory, Lincoln was chosen as our Knight of 
Freedom. All agreed that we should represent 
him freeing the slaves. “Standpatters”—wire 
figures obtained from the Industrial Arts Co- 
operative Service, New York—were dressed as 
slaves and placed at work in a cotton field. In 
the distance stood Lincoln reading his Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 


As Knight of the Air, Lindbergh was unani- 
mously chosen. The “Spirit of St. Louis” illus- 
trated this phase of the unit. 


Lastly, the pupils chose the boy scout as our 
Everyday Knight. The life of-today is differ- 
ent from that of the knights of old, but tHe 
need of modern chivalry is still very much the 
same. The boys of today can still stand for 
right against wrong, for truth against false- 
hood, and for the best things of life. The 
everyday knight was symbolized by a boy scout 
helping an old woman across a street. 


The printing of the following stanza con- 
cluded the unit: 


“Sir Galahad came riding, 

came riding, 

came riding, 
Across the fields of May. 
For valor and for verity, 
For service and sincerity, 
He set his gallant lance in rest 
And put upon his knightly quest 
Which nothing might dismay. 
And why not may a later lad, 
Of common mould and plainly clad, 
Still be another Galahad, 
And so come riding, riding, 
Across the world today?” 
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A Lincoln Day Program 


Where did Lincoln write the Gettysburg 
Address? Was it in the home of Judge Wills 
at Gettysburg; on the train enroute to Get- 
tysburg; or in the White House in Washing- 
ton? The answer to that question was worked 
out as a by-product by a section of the Junior 
Ciass of the Bloomsburg High School, in writ- 
ing a play centering around the subject, “Lin- 
coln at Gettysburg.” 

Charles M. McCurdy, native of Gettysburg 
and now president of the First National Bank 
of Bellefonte, has just published a brochure 
setting forth, among other things, that Presi- 
dent Lincoln wrote his famous Gettysburg ad- 
dress at the home of Judge David Wills here, 
and not on the train en route from Washing- 
ton to Gettysburg, as had been supposed. 

The play was a class project with the aim 
in view of presenting a play some morning in 
the school assembly before 1,000 boys and 
girls. The material for writing the play was 
gathered: 

(1) from books and authoritative reports; 

(2) from a visit to the battlefield by some 
of the pupils; 

(3) from lantern slides of the State Muse- 
um on that subject. 

The play was written in three acts: 

(1) the battle as described to the Presi- 
dent by an eye-witness; 

(2) the dedication of the National Ceme- 
tery; 

(3) Gettysburg as it is today. 

Every boy and all the girls of the section 
had a part in the play which was made more 
interesting by the use of slides during part of 
acts one and three. Ex.: When the slides show- 
ing Spangler’s Spring was on the screen, sev- 
en boys portrayed northern and southern boys 
getting water together, at the same time, 
without fighting. 

Were the results worth while? 

Yes: 

(1) from the stand point of classroom 
work in composition. Not a line went into the 
play that could not pass the test, “How does 
that sound?” “Is the story accurate?”; 

(2) from the angle of entertainment, it was 
worth while if the applause, laughter, and 
tears, too, and the congratulations of the stu- 
dent body meant anything; 

(3) from the testimony of those who ought 
to know, the teaching corps, itself, it was a 
fine piece of work well done. 





Harry C. McKown, University of Pittsburgh, 
would like to receive unusual pictures of any 
grade and any subject representing auditorium 
or assembly activities for use in his new 600- 
page book, An Educational Gold Mine. 
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Chester B. Dissinger 


Pike County Sets Standard for 
Teacher Preparation 


HENRY KLONOWER 
Director, Teacher Bureau Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


For the first time in the history of public 
education in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, a county under the supervision of a 
county superintendent has one hundred per 


cent of its teachers possessing that prepara- 
tion considered minimum qualification for 


teaching service, i. e., two years of profes- 
sional preparation based on a four-year high 
school course. While the figures for all coun- 
ties show an increase in the number of teach- 
ers employed with recognized standard prep- 
aration, Pike County is the only county in the 
State where all the teachers employed have 
met the minimum requirement. 

The progress made in Pike County under 
the jurisdiction of Chester B. Dissinger, su- 
perintendent, sets a record, one which should 
be the pattern for every other county in the 
Commonwealth. In 1920 only thirty-five per 
cent of the teachers employed in Pike County 
were teachers who had completed two years of 
professional study beyond a recognized high 
school course. The drive for the attainment of 
minimum standards in teacher preparation 
was launched in 1920. It was then realized 
that in order to improve the quality of in- 
struction, teachers must be more expert in 
their work. 

All the resources of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the State Normal Schools, 
State Teachers Colleges, the universities and 
colleges offering teacher-preparation courses, 
and the offices of the superintendents, were 
put to the task of raising the standards of 
classroom teachers by encouraging teachers to 
secure broader and richer preparation. The 
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effects were immediate and particularly so in 
Pike County. In 1926-27 the standard of prep- 
aration in this county had risen to ninety per 
cent. This was brought about not through dis- 
missals of teachers who did not meet the re- 
quirements, but by constant urging on the 
part of the county superintendent and his as- 
sistants, that all teachers who had less prep- 
aration than the minimum should enroll in 
teacher-preparation institutions during the 
summer sessions. No new teachers were em- 
ployed who did not meet the minimum stan- 
dards. 

This year one hundred per cent of all the 
teachers in Pike County have the minimum 
preparation. This splendid and exceptional 
professional achievement has been realized 
through persistent effort along the following 
well-defined lines: 

1. A continuous and tireless search for 
teachers holding standard certification for 
every school position in the county. 

2. A determined effort on the part of the 
county superintendent not to issue emergency 
certificates. 

3. The sincere belief that some fully-quali- 
fied teachers could be found for the most rural 
of rural or one-teacher schools. 

4. Positive cooperation on the part of the 
school boards of the county. 

5. The county school office gaining the con- 
sent of the several school boards to pass upon, 
examine, and approve or reject the applica- 
tions for the vacant school positions. 

6. Continual encouragement of all partial 
certificate holders to complete their education- 
al and professional courses at normal schools 
and teacher colleges. (Fourteen of Pike Coun- 
ty’s elementary school teachers held partial 
certificates four years ago. They now hold 
standard certificates, normal certificates, or 
normal school diplomas.) 

7. Urging boards of education to pay bet- 
ter salaries for better service. (This policy 
held the exceptional teacher of non-standard 
certification until standard certification was 
gained.) In strictly rural districts, and not 
considering elementary consolidated schools of 
more than two teachers, the teachers’ average 
monthly salary is $114.26. Three districts of 
the county maintain the minimum monthly 
salary schedule. The remaining districts pay 
more than $100 per month and as much as 
$135 per month. This sound financial policy 
has encouraged fully certified teachers to re- 
main in Pike County Schools. 

8. Nine-month school terms in eleven of 
the thirteen fourth-class school districts of 
the county have influenced teachers to remain 
in service in the county, to gain standard cer- 


(Turn to page 580) 
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Candidates for Public Office 


At the state-wide primary, May 20, the reg- 
istered voters will nominate candidates for 
the general election, November 4, 1930. Candi- 
dates for the following offices are to be nomi- 
nated: 

Governor 

United States Senator (for two years) 

Lieutenant Governor 

Secretary of Internal Affairs 

One Justice of State Supreme Court 

Two Judges of State Superior Court 

Thirty-six Representatives in Congress 

Twenty-six State Senators 

Two hundred eight State Representatives 


Since public education is the most impor- 
tant business of the State, it is highly impor- 
tant that teachers and their friends know the 
exact attitude of every candidate toward the 
State program of education. Not a single vote 
of educators or friends of public education 
should be cast for a candidate unfriendly to 
our State program. On March 21 the Execu- 
tive Council authorized the following question- 
naire to be sent candidates for the offices of 
the United States Senator and Governor: 

1. What, in your opinion, is the financial 
responsibility of the State in supporting edu- 
cation? 

2. Do you endorse the principles of the Ed- 
monds Act and the financial responsibility as- 
sumed by the State under this Act? 

3. If elected to office, will you favor and 
actively support the continued appropriation 
of State money in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the School Employes’ Retirement 
Act? 

4, To what extent, in your judgment, 
should educational officials be free from polit- 
ical domination and the payment of political 
assessments? 

We requested, since the forms of the May 
number of the JOURNAL closed on April 15, a 
response before that date. We have received 
the following statements: 


I, For Governor 

1. “May I remind you that I am the one who 
aided in the preparation of and was actively 
interested in the passage of the School Code. 
I was also Attorney General under Governor 
Brumbaugh, whose life was largely lived in 
behalf of education and of the teachers, and 
with whom I was in hearty sympathy. I aided 
him in every movement toward the betterment 


of schools and of teachers. Governor Brum- 
baugh had already started communications 
with the teachers throughout the State in be- 
half of my candidacy, and if he had lived he 
would have spoken publicly. I might add, that 
irrespective of anything and everything, I 
have been, am now, and always expect to be, 
favorable to the cause of public education and 
anything that will be helpful to the teachers 
of the schools of the Commonwealth. 

“T beg to inform you that the financial re- 
sponsibility of the State in supporting public 
education is beyond question. The schools have 
been the subject of special solicitude of our 
people and are embodied in the Constitution 
as an integral unit. I appreciate the spirit and 
principle of the Edmonds Act and the finan- 
cial obligation assumed by the State under it. 
Of course, I will actively support the contin- 
ued appropriation of State money in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Act. In fact, I either draft- 
ed or assisted in the adoption by the legisla- 
ture of the Employees’ Retirement Fund 
adopted by the legislature in 1917.”—Francis 
Shunk Brown. 

2. “Since the subject matter therein dis- 
cussed is one in which you desire, not my per- 
sonal opinion, but our party’s platform, I sug- 
gest that my detailed answer to same be post- 
poned until after my party has, at the June 
organization meeting of the State committee, 
adopted our platform. Your letter and ques- 
tionnaire will be placed before this committee 
for its consideration.”—John Hemphill. 

8. “I am in receipt of your courteous letter 
of March 22, in which you ask me four defi- 
nite questions concerning my attitude toward 
education. I take pleasure in answering them. 

“Question 1. What, in your, opinion, is the fi- 
nancial responsibility of the State in support- 
ing public education? Answer: The financial 
responsibility of the State extends to giving 
every child throughout the Commonwealth an 
equal chance for an education. In furtherance 
of this, when I was Governor I advocated and 
succeeded in securing the passage of an 
amendment to the Edmonds Law which great- 
ly increased the contribution of the State to 
all the poorer school districts, and made a pro- 
nounced advance toward putting this princi- 
ple into complete effect. 

“Question 2. Do you endorse the principles 
of the Edmonds Act and the financial obliga- 
tions assumed by the State under this Act? 
Answer: I do. I gave proof of my belief while 
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Governor not only as mentioned under Ques- 
tion 1, but by fighting the effort of the ma- 
chine, actively aided and abetted by the Phila- 
delphia contingent, to cripple the Normal 
Schools of the State by reducing their appro- 
priation by nine million dollars. This wanton 
attack on our school system was made solely 
for political purposes, and at the time when 
there was plenty of money in the State Treas- 
ury. The school people of the State and my 
administration, working together, succeeded 
in defeating it. 

“Question 3. If elected to office, will you fa- 
vor and actively support the continued appro- 
priation of State money in accordance with 
the provisions of the School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Act? Answer: I will. When I became 
Governor the School Employes’ Retirement 
Fund was lacking many million dollars which 
had been appropriated to it but never paid in. 
My administration succeeded, under great dif- 
ficulties, in paying up in full the obligations 
of the State to this fund and in making the 
fund a reality for the first time. 

“Question 4. To what extent, in your judg- 
ment, should educational officials be free from 
political domination and the payment of polit- 
ical assessments? Answer: They should be 
completely free from both. When I was Gover- 
nor I not only refused to permit politics to in- 
terfere with the educational system of the 
State, and defended it successfully against po- 
litical attacks such as the attempt to cripple 
the Normal Schools above referred to, but 
after nomination I declined to let the Repub- 
lican State Committee have anything to do 
with my campaign unless it gave up its abom- 
inable custom of political assessments. These 
pernicious assessments have, I understand, re- 
cently been extended to the Normal Schools 
of the State. If I am elected Governor I will 
do my utmost to keep the schools entirely free 
from politics, and to pass a law forbidding 
political assessments on State, County, City, 
or Borough officials, and punishing those who 
solicit them.”—Gifford Pinchot. 

4. Mr. Thos. W. Phillips, Jr. Although we 
wrote Mr. Phillips twice at Butler, Pa., we re- 
ceived no reply from him. 


II. For United States Senator : 

1. “In reply to your letter of March 28 I 
would answer your questions as follows: 

“1, As I myself am an educator in an in- 
stitution which is receiving State aid, I of 
course believe that one of the principal func- 
tions of a state government is to supply the 
means by which its citizens can receive a thor- 
oughly good education both in the primary, 
secondary, and high schools and in colleges and 
universities. 

“2. I endorse the principles of the Edmonds 
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Act and the financial obligations assumed by 
the State thereunder. 

“3. As I am a candidate for the office of 
United States senator, I would have no oppor- 
tunity of directly supporting the appropria- 
tions in question, but in so far as my position 
gave me any influence I would use it to that 
end. 

“4, So far as I know there has never been 
any attempt to assert political domination 
over the teachers in the university of whose 
faculty I am a member, although it is largely 
supported by State appropriations. Nor has 
there been any effort to collect assessments 
from any member of its teaching staff. I am, 
of course, absolutely and irrevocably opposed 
to political domination and political assess- 
ments.”—F.. H. Bohlen. 

2. “I have your letter of March 22, rela- 
tive to certain questions of importance to your 
profession. While the questions you submit ap- 
ply to matters that must of necessity rest with 
the State Legislature and State officials, and 
with which, if I am elected Senator, I would 
have no authority to deal, yet I am apprecia- 
tive of the opportunity of setting forth my at- 
titude on matters affecting teachers in our 
schools. Let me say that for many years I have 
contended that school teachers should be paid 
salaries commensurate with the importance of 
their profession. And to my mind, there is no 
more important calling in our country than 
teaching. 

“The State should be most liberal in its sup- 
port of public education. Pennsylvania should 
be proud of the progress it has made along 
educational lines and I favor any movement 
that will make still better schools and com- 
pensation for our teachers. School teachers 
should be free, absolutely, of political pressure 
and they should not be assessed for any polit- 
ical purposes. 

“T have had considerable experience in the 
establishment and maintenance of a grammar 
and high school where nearly 1,200 orphan 
children are now receiving an education that 
will only terminate when each student is 
equipped with a high school education and a 
trade. For nine years I have served as chair- 
man of the Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation, and I am sure that my position on all 
matters affecting the welfare of our public 
schools and our teachers is well known. The 
country owes the teachers a debt that can only 
be discharged by granting to the men and wo- 
men following the teaching profession liberal 
salaries, and, further, by making provisions. 
for ample retirement pay. when they have re- 
tired from active service. 

“Again expressing my appreciation of the 
opportunity of giving to you and your mem- 
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bers my personal estimate of the debt that we 
as a nation owe to the school teachers, and to 
the great service they are giving to our com- 
mon country, and assuring you of my keen in- 
terest in the school, the teacher, and the stu- 
dents, I am, Cordially and sincerely yours.”— 
James J. Davis. 

3. Senator Joseph R. Grundy. Although we 
wrote Senator Grundy twice, sending one let- 
ter to him at Bristol, Pa., and the other to the 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., we 
received no reply from him. 





Executive Council 


MarcH 21, 1930 

At the invitation of the President, W. Lee 
Gilmore, the Executive Council left Harris- 
burg Friday morning, March 21, 1930 at 8:00 
o'clock by special bus for an inspection of the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home at Columbia, Pa. 
The following members of the Association ac- 
companied the Executive Council as invited 
guests: C. S. Davis, Steelton; H. W. Dodd, 
Allentown; and Clyde H. Garwood, Harris- 
burg. 

At Norwood the Executive Council was 
welcomed by Dr. Houston Mifflin, donor, Su- 
perintendent Paul E. Witmeyer, and J. E. 
Senft. 

President Gilmore asked four members to 
accompany him through Cloverton. 

At 10:30 the party left for Harrisburg and 
arrived at the Penn Harris at noon where 
lunch was served. 

At 1:40 P. M. the Executive Council con- 
vened at Headquarters for a regular meeting. 

Members of the Executive Council present 
were: W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont; Julia Wade 
Abbot, Philadelphia; C. A. Anderson, Brook- 
ville; James C. Bay, Easton; Martha E. Boy- 
er, Philadelphia; Arthur W. Ferguson, 
Swarthmore; Calvin Hogg, Slippery Rock; 
Irene Hower, Norristown; Gertrude Lake, 
Johnstown; James Collins Miller, Philadel- 
phia; John H. Tyson, Upper Darby. 

Absent but accounted for: C. R. Foster, In- 
diana; John A. H. Keith, Harrisburg. 

Absent: Ralph W. Wright, Johnstown. 

The President invited the following to sit 
with the Executive Council: Superintendent 
C. S. Davis, Chairman Committee on Legisla- 
tion, Steelton; and H. W. Dodd, Chairman and 
Treasurer Trustees of the Permanent Fund, 
Allentown. 

The order of business was as follows: 

I. Minutes of the February 24 Meeting 

Miss Abbot moved that the minutes of the 
February 24 meeting be accepted as previous- 
ly presented. Seconded by Miss Lake. Carried 
unanimously. 
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II. Report of the Executive Secretary 

The Executive Secretary presented a five- 
page report which dealt with the following 
items: 

. Group Insurance 

. Convention Districts 

. April 8 Elections 

. Columbus Convention 

. Williamsport Convention 

. Financial Statements 

. Pennsylvania Dinner, Atlantic City 
Group Insurance 

It was the consenus of opinion that the item 
of Group Insurance be referred to the Legis- 
lative Committee. 

April 8 Elections 

The Executive Secretary asked for guidance 
on the following procedure: 

As the basis of a report in the May PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL on the election of 
our superintendents, we plan to mail a brief 
questionnaire to County and District Superin- 
tendents on April 7: 

1. County or District 

2. Superintendent for 1930-34 

3. Address 

4. On what terms of salary 

After discussion, Superintendent Anderson 
moved that the questionnaire as stated be 
used, but that salaries should not be publish- 
ed. Seconded. Carried unanimously. 
Columbus Convention of the N. E. A. 

By common consent the Executive Council 
approved the procedure of distributing ex- 
pense checks to official delegates at the close 
of the last meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly. 

III. Report on Questionnaire to be Sent to 
Candidates at the May Primaries 


Mr. Tyson, chairman of the committee, pre- 
sented the following report: 


The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion with an enrolment of approximately 60,- 
000 teachers wishes to be informed with re- 
gard to the attitude of candidates for public 
office upon several questions of vital impor- 
tance to the educational service of the State. 
The Executive Council has directed me to 
submit the following questions to each of the 
candidates and to state that these questions, 
with the replies thereto, will be printed in the 
May issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL which goes to press on April 15. 

This inquiry is sent out for the purpose of 
informing in an impartial way teachers, edu- 
cational leaders, and friends of education in 
the State. 


W. LEE GILMORE 
President 


J. HERBERT KELLEY 
Executive Secretary 
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1. What, in your opinion, is the financial 
responsibility of the State in supporting pub- 
lic education? 

2. Do you endorse the principles of the 
Edmonds Act and the financial obligations as- 
sumed by the State under this Act? 

8. If elected to office, will you favor and 
actively support the continued appropriation 
of State money in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the School Employees’ Retirement 
Act? 

4. To what extent, in your judgment, 
should educational officia's be free from po- 
litical domination and the payment of political 
assessments? 

At 2:30 P. M. Superintendent Bay with- 
drew. 

In the discussion which followed each mem- 
ber of the Executive Council expressed his 
opinion. 

At 3:20 Doctor Dodd withdrew. 


Mr. Tyson moved that this letter be sent to 
each of the candidates for Governor and that 
the President be granted discretion in deter- 
mining date and in signing his name to it, and 
in deciding whether it should be sent to the 
candidates for the United States Senate. Sec- 
onded by Doctor Miller. Carried unanimously. 

At 3:35 P. M. Superintendent Davis with- 
drew. 


IV. A Program of Research for the Associa- 
tion 

H. E. Gayman, director of research, pre- 
sented a seventeen-page statement which il- 
lustrated the different concepts of research 
and the variations in its application both as 
to purpose and method in the different types 
of educational organizations. In addition, the 
statement included, 1. Characteristics of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 2. 
Purposes and Problems, and 3. A number of 
suggested projects offering a fertile field for 
service in order that the P. S. E. A. may more 
efficiently function in the enlargement of ser- 
vice to its members and the more complete 
attainment of its purposes. 


Doctor Ferguson moved that the report be 
published in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL in such form as the Director of Research 
deems wise. Seconded by Doctor Miller. Car- 
ried unanimously. (The complete report ap- 
pears as the first article of this number of the 
JOURNAL). 

Doctor Ferguson moved that through the 
medium of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouUR- 
NAL the members be informed what studies 
are being prepared by the Director of Re- 
search. Seconded by Miss Boyer. Carried 
unanimously. 
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V. The Association’s Platform 


The President stated that the Platform of 
the Association, which appears on page 22, 
P. S. E. A. Booklet, was approved October 27, 
1928 by the Executive Council. 

Doctor Ferguson moved that the matter of 
the possible revision of the Platform of the 
P. S. E. A. be referred to a sub-committee of 
the Executive Council and a report be made 
at the next meeting. Seconded by Doctor Mil- 
ler. Carried unanimously. 


VI. Williamsport Convention and Policies 
Regarding the Program 


The President stated the theme for the 
Williamsport convention would be: The In- 
provement of Classroom Instruction. 

A set of Policies containing, 1. Principles 
of Program Making, 2. Function of Programs, 
3. Speakers, and 4. Procedure, which have 
been approved by each successive Executive 
Council since 1926, was presented. 

After discussion of the number of meetings, 
types of speakers, Doctor Miller moved that 
the statement of Policies as submitted be ap- 
proved. Seconded. Carried unanimously. 


VII. Russell Sage Foundation 


The President stated that the New Castle 
Convention adopted the following resolution: 

“In order that the members of this Asso- 
ciation may be fully informed concerning the 
needs of the welfare program, we recommend 
that the Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. 
employ the Russell Sage Foundation or a simi- 
lar agency to study our needs in connection 
with the welfare program, prepare a compre- 
hensive plan for its development and finance, 
and report the same to this organization at 
the meeting next December.” 

After consideration, Doctor Miller moved 
that the Secretary or proper officers, ascer- 
tain whether the Russell Sage Foundation is 
willing to make such a survey and at what 
cost, and if the Russell Sage Foundation is 
not making such surveys, what organization 
does, as a matter of information for the Exe- 
cutive Council. Seconded by Dector Ferguson. 
Carried unanimously. 

At 5:00 P. M. Miss Lake withdrew. 


VIII. Departmental Appropriations 

In response to a query, the President stated 
that each Department has an appropriation of 
$50 for postage and incidentals. 


IX. The Pennsylvania School Journal 

We are now publishing the JOURNAL in a 
regular monthly edition of 65,000 copies. In 
November we published the Educational Re- 
view and in December, the New Castle Con- 
vention Issue. The Public School Directory 
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number is now running on the press of the 
Evangelical Press, Harrisburg. 

Since September, 1921 the Sowers Printing 
Company, Lebanon, has printed the JOURNAL 
on competitive contract. The present contract 
stipulates that they will print ten monthly 
editions for $25,000. This Company also prints 
the annual convention issue. 


The Evangelical Press, Harrisburg, has 
been the successful bidder the past two years 
on the Educational Review and the Directory. 


A detailed statement of costs and receipts 
of the JOURNAL for 1928-29 appears on page 
39 of the New Castle Convention issue. 


GENERAL PLAN OF A REGULAR MONTHLY 
NUMBER 


Articles 
Educational Interests 
1. Association’s news 
a. Membership, State and National 
b. Educational meetings 
c. Committee appointments and re- 
ports 
2. Educational activities 
3. Prizes and scholarships 
Department of Public Instruction 
Eight-page official section 
New Books 
1. Reviews 
2. Announcements »* 
a. Books 
b. Pamphlets 
Notes and News 
Necrology 
Calendar 
Advertisements 
Mechanics 
1. Size—Number of pages—64 & 4 cover 
pages 
2. Cuts 
3. Type—S8 point leaded and solid 
4, Art headings for the various divisions 


PROBLEMS FOR CONSIDERATION 

1. How near does the JOURNAL come to 
filling the bill as the official organ of the P. S. 
BE. A.? z 

2. Do our members like it or do they find 
fault with it? 

3. Is it too general or too personal? 

4, Wherein does it lack balance? 

5. Is it too high brow? Should it be jazzed 
up? 

6. Would a report on the funniest things 
that happen do? 

7. Does anyone find fault with its literary 
quality? 

8. Is the type too small? 

9. Are the pages too crowded? 

10. Are any of the Ads objectionable? 

11. What does it contain that it should not 
have? 

12. What is omitted that should be in- 
cluded? 

13. What are the sins of omission and of 
commission of the editor? 
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14. How may President Foster’s sugges- 
tions best be carried out? 

a. To inform the public regarding pur- 
poses, conditions, needs, and progress of edu- 
cation. 

b. To secure financial support of the public 
for an adequate school system. 

ce. To combat political and other influences 
which are attempting to curtail expenditures 
for public education. 

The President asked the Executive Council 
for suggestions for the improvement of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Mr. Tyson stated that while the JOURNAL 
was newsy and very good, he felt the need of 
more material dealing with education as a 
science. 


X. Adjournment 
At 5:40 P. M. the Executive Council ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the President. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY 
Executive Secretary 





Forensic League 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 
May 9, 1930 

The Pennsylvania Forensic League for the 
development of literary, debate, and musical 
activities in the high schools of the entire 
State, will hold the third annual final state 
contest at the University of Pennsylvania, 
May 9. The contest this year promises to be 
by far the largest contest in the history of 
the League. The addition of the National Ora- 
torical Contest and the National Band and 
Orchestra Contests in Pennsylvania to the 
other activities of the Forensic League will 
make this, perhaps, the largest contest ever 
carried on by any State in the Union. 

Headquarters for all contestants, coaches, 
and visiting school men and women will be 
established in Houston Hall, the center of all 
activities of the University. 

Prominent educational leaders from all 
parts of Pennsylvania and adjoining states 
will serve as presiding officers and judges of 
the various contests, which begin at nine 
o’clock and continue throughout the day and 
evening, Friday, May 9. Several hundred boys 
and girls from high schools throughout the 
entire state will take part in these various 
events. The public is cordially invited to at- 
tend. 





Let our schools teach the nobility of labor 
and the beauty of human service, but the su- 
perstitions of ages past—never!—Peter 
Cooper. 
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Mrs. W. S. Lysinger 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Bedford, 
on April 7, celebrated the Golden Jubilee An- 
niversary of Mrs. W. S. Lysinger (nee Lizzie 
M. Bain), who is now completing fifty consec- 
utive years of teaching in the Public Schools. 
“Miss Lizzie” as she has been familarly known 
by her pupils of three generations, was born 
at Fort Littleton, Fulton County, in 1862, and 
was educated in the schools of that county. 
At the early age of seventeen she began teach- 
ing in the Independent School ten miles south 
of McConnellsburg, a rural school of 33 pupils. 

In 1881, her family moved to Bedford, 
where they have since resided. After teaching 
two years in Bedford township, Mrs. Lysinger 
was elected to teach the first primary grade of 
the Bedford Public School, which grade she 
has taught for forty-seven consecutive years. 
More than 2,000 children have received in- 
struction in the fundamental principles of ed- 
ucation from her. Between four and five hun- 
dred of these pupils assembied on this occasion 
in her honor. 





The Quadrennial Election of 
Superintendents 


The School Code provides that school super- 
intendents in Pennsylvania shall be elected 
for a period of four years. County superin- 
tendents are elected by the school directors of 
the districts under the jurisdiction of the 


county superintendent. District superinten- 
dents are elected by the boards of education 
of the districts having a population of 5,000 
or more that have district superintendents. 

In Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, the two 
first-class districts of the Commonwealth, the 
election of superintendents takes place in Jan- 
uary. The date of the election of the county 
superintendents and the district superinten- 
dents other than those of the first class, as 
prescribed by law, took place on Tuesday, 
April eight, one thousand nine hundred and 
thirty. 
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Changes in the superintendencies are indi- 
cated below. To those who have retired under 
the provisions of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Act we express appreciation and 
thanks for their years of unstinted public ser- 
vice to the boys and girls of the Common- 
wealth, and wish for them continuing oppor- 
tunity in their remaining years. To those who 
come to new positions of responsibility in edu- 
cational service through the office of superin- 
tendent, we give congratulations for the en- 
larged opportunity for service which is theirs. 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES 
County Superintendents 


Succeeds 
Beaver avid C. Locke 
. Russell, 
retired 
John S. Carroll, 
retired 
Fulton.......... B. C. Lamberson, McConnellsburg. H. M. Griffith 
Huntingdon ....J. H. Neff, Alexandria M. B. Wright 
W. M. Johnston, Mercer H. E. McConnell 
D. E. Sipe, McVeytown Lawrence Ruble 
. A. Seltzer, Ringtown Livingston Selt- 

zer, retired 
Beavertown....H. W. Follmer 
Mifflinburg.... Emory 0. Bickel 
Greensburg W. G. Dugan, 
retired 


County 
Beaver y. G. Lambert, 
WMS aigcaecvns Ernest R. Hadlock, Union City.. I. 


Fayette James G. Robinson, Uniontown. . 


Sen wees Tra G. Sanders, 
P. Boyer, 


Maxwell, 


Snyder 


Westmoreland ..C. F. 


District Superintendents 
Succeeds 
Ae o C. Herman Grose, Ambridge....Samuel Fausold 
.tHerbert Stover, Lewisburg W. Raker 
.P. F. Brennan, Shamokin D. Meisber- 


District 
Ambridge 
Bloomsburg .. 
Coal Township. . 


Columbia....... John B. Kennedy, Columbia Paul E. Witmeyer 
Donora Rex W. immick, Donora...... T. M. Gilland 
*East Pittsburgh Charles Young, E. Pittsburgh A new position 
Harrisburg......3 M. H. Thomas, Harrisburg...... C. H. Garwood 
Haverford Twp. J. Frank Carter, Upper Darby.. Thomas A. Bock 
Johasor.burg..... F. G. Pontzer, Johnsonburg.... C. E. Wilson 
Lebanon ....... R. R. Abernethy, Lebanon...... 0. Rorem 
Monessen Samuel Fausold, Ambridge...... ° R. McClelland 
Northampton ...William D. Landis, Kutztown.. C. S. Franken- 
field 

A. BuDahn, Fostoria, Ohio..C. E. Toole 
Hackenberg, Dubois Spigel- 


Pottsville ......U. 
Sandy Township. J. L. 


myer 
Shamokin Paul E. Witmeyer, Columbia.... Joseph Howerth 
*Summit Hill... E. F. McCready, Summit Hill.. 

Sunbury J. E. Shambach, Johnstown W. A. Geesey 
Washington ....Myers B. Horner, Washington...J. C. Stiers 
Waynesboro ....D. J. Keener, Lancaster........J. Clair McCul- 

lough 
Pp. F. Dugan 


W. Mahanoy Twp.Henry F. Murray, Lost a 
York A. -R. O. Stoops 


W. Ferguson, Swarthmore.. 
* Newly created Superintendency 
t Declined 





Our schooling does not educate, if by edu- 
cation be meant a trained habit of discrimi- 
nating inquiry and discriminating belief.**** 
We dupe ourselves and others because we have 
not that inward protection against sensation, 
excitement, credulity, and conventionally 
stereotyped opinion which is found only 
in a trained mind. This fact determines 
the fundamental criticism to be leveled 
against current schooling, against what pass- 
es as an educational system. It not only does 
little to make discriminating intelligence a 
safeguard against surrender to the invasion 
of bunk, especially in its most dangerous form 
—-social and political bunk—but does much to 
favor susceptibility to a welcoming reception 
of it.—John Dewey. 
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An Actual Experience 


The other day a fine American city found 
itself without a superintendent -of schools. As 
the position paid a salary of $7,500 to super- 
vise over three hundred teachers and approxi- 
mately 10,000 children, it naturally attracted 
the attention of school men whose experiences 
and successes in other school systems indicated 
that they were educational leaders. All the 
applicants had given years of preparation to 
their work. Many of the candidates possessed 
degrees from the best American Universities 
and a goodly number had supplemented their 
undergraduate study by post graduate work 
in their chosen field. All of them had records 
which could be evaluated by the directors of 
schools who had the responsibility of selecting 
an educational leader to administer the great- 
est business of the city. A few had commercial 
experience in addition to their educational 
training and could bring their industrial ex- 
perience to aid in administering the school 
work of the district. All of them possessed the 
traits of culture, dignity, and fair dealing 
which should be expected in educational lead- 
ers. They were the best kernels winnowed 
from the chaff of the educational wheat by 
the strong winds of school experience. 

Each applicant was sent a special delivery 
letter which stated that upon a certain “date 
the school directors would hold a meeting 
when they would be pleased to interview him 
and which “strongly urged” him to be present. 
The letter, the manner of its transmission, 
and the time of its delivery, indicated that the 
school directors of the city had reviewed the 
different candidates for the superintendency 
and selected possibly four or five whom they 
wished to interview. Each applicant naturally 
thought that he had survived the first round 
of selection and was to receive further con- 
sideration. When the candidate appeared at 
the appointed hour and place, he was sur- 
prised to find approximately thirty other can- 
didates assembled in a room. 

Many of these men had come from distant 
points at great expense and loss of time. At 
least two of those present had traveled across 
several states to keep the appointment. Com- 
mon business practices and courtesies demand- 
ed that each man should be given a real hear- 
ing and that he should be treated with the 
respect due a representative of a noble pro- 
fession. 

A few of the men who came to the meeting 
had made preliminary inquiries from local 
sources concerning the situation. Those who 
had ingress into the confidence of persons near 
the school directors, had learned that the su- 
perintendent probably had already been se- 
lected by the directors, or what was possibly 
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nearer the truth, that political leaders had 
directed that one of two men should be given 
the position. Hence the assembled candidates 
realized that the interview would be a mere 
form and that they had been subjected unnec- 
essarily to loss of time and much expense. 
Not one, however, was resentful to the suc- 
cessful man. Congratulations and wishes of 
good luck were expressed by each one present 
but not a few felt that commiserations would 
be more fitting if he had to labor with a board 
of directors which had such little consideration 
for school men. 


Loss of time and waste of money were not 
all of the useless procedures to which the can- 
didates were subjected. The thirty men were 
herded in a room adjacent to a hall wherein 
the school directors were seated. A door open- 
ed, a name was called, and one of the group 
responded to the call. He was ushered into the 
presence of the directors for what each candi- 
date knew could be at best but a brief inter- 
view. Upon entering the room, much to his 
surprise, he was greeted with the statement, 
“Exhibit A, you may pass on,” and he return- 
ed to the place whence he came. The beauty 
parade continued until each man had passed 
in review before the gaze of the school repre- 
sentatives of the city. Each candidate felt the 
same embarrassment at the unusual proce- 
dure and returned to the room crestfallen, 
confused, angry, or laughing as he reacted ac- 
cording to his own peculiar temperament. Each 
one felt humiliated and that the profession 
which he represented had been degraded. 


Even this was not sufficient. Each applicant 
was next recalled for the farce named an in- 
terview. Again before the directors, he was 
seated and such questions as the following 
were asked him: “Why did you. apply for this 
school?” “How old are you?” “Where did you 
receive your education?” “How many teachers 
do you have in your present location?” “Is 
your school organized upon the 6-3-3 plan?” 
A curt dismissal followed. All the facts elicit- 
ed by the inquisition could have been found 
upon the application blanks of the candidates 
or from the school reports of the state. Each 
candidate had hoped for a conference where 
his personality and professional ideas might 
be reviewed by the board of directors. Mani- 
festly the entire ordeal was a farce of the 
most contemptible character. 


The reactions of the school men who had 
come for this fake interview were best voiced 
by one who had come from a distant state 
when he said, “I am disturbed over this plan. 
I try not to be resentful but it is rather hard 
to keep from it.” 

These fake interviews were the result of the 
nefarious activities of a supervisor of grounds 
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and buildings who opposed and undermined 
the former superintendent, who was a man of 
the finest educational standing and of proved 
ability. 

It was bad enough for educated school men 
who were candidates for a position to be sub- 
jected to the silly questions of political hench- 
men who composed the board of school direc- 
tors, but the fact that they were used like 
chorines or mannikins and that no considera- 
tion was given to either the loss of their time 
or the expenditure of their money which re- 
sulted from a useless quest was contemptible. 

How long should school men be subjected to 
the unbusiness-like methods of school direc- 
tors, secretaries, business managers, and su- 
pervisors of grounds and buildings, whose only 
qualifications for holding the reins of control 
were elections to the positions which they 
held? If these men could control school affairs 
without special training, why should teachers 
and superintendents undergo long periods of 
preparation to qualify for their tasks? 

Perhaps it would be impossible to improve 
the standards of school directors or to demand 
special qualifications for them, but the other 
school employes ought to be prepared like 
teachers, or at least, to be legally subordinated 
to the one who was specially trained and upon 
whom was imposed the responsibility for all 
school activities—One of the Candidates. 


Lehigh Valley Child Helping 
Conference 
PALMERTON, May 24, 1930 


The Lehigh Valley Child Helping Confer- 
ence will hold its twenty-first annual meeting 
in the auditorium of the Palmerton High 
School on Saturday, May 24. Theme: Educa- 
tion for Adequate and Intelligent Parentage. 

At the morning session Harold L. Holbrook, 
assistant director of the Bureau of Child Help- 
ing and Accounting, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, and Mrs. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director of the Child 
Study Association of America, New York City, 
and author of several popular books on child 
study and training, will be the speakers. 
There will be the usual luncheon with recrea- 
tive and social features. 

At 2 P. M. the conference will have the 
privilege of hearing Angelo Patri. For several 
years the Executive Committee has been 
striving to secure Dr. Patri, and it is with 
unusual pleasure that the announcement of 
his coming can now be made. 








There is no incompatibility between ability 
grouping and the principle of individual in- 
struction.—Prof. H. H. Ryan, Madison, Wis. 
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The Enlistment of Teachers in 
Professional Organizations 
STATION WPG, ATLANTIC CITY 
Fes. 24, 1930, 8:00 P. M. 

J. HERBERT KELLEY 
Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Invisible Audi- 

ence: 


During the last ten years the teachers of 
the nation have been flocking by tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands into their voluntary teach- 
ers associations. The real cause of this un- 
precedented movement is hard to determine, 
but there seems to be a close relationship be- 
tween it and the passage of the 19th amend- 
ment, which gave women the ballot. Be that 
as it may, the teachers are surely banding 
themselves together in large numbers so that 
they may use their group strength for pro- 
fessional purposes. 

In 1920 only seven state associations em- 
ployed a full-time secretary. Now thirty-eight 
state associations employ such a secretary, 
maintain headquarters, and publish an educa- 
tional magazine. Their combined membership 
is above 600,000. In 1920 the membership of 
the National Education Association was less 
than 50,000, now it is over 200,000, a four- 
fold increase in ten years. It is safe to predict 
that in the next few years even a larger per 
cent of our one million teachers will identify 
themselves with their local, state, and national 
associations. 

One of the chief reasons for this movement 
is that teachers as a body are rapidly becom- 
ing so professionally trained that they feel 
the need of membership in professional asso- 
ciations just as doctors feel the need of the 
American Medical Association; lawyers the 
need of their Bar Associations; Clergymen, 
their ministerial associations; and engineers, 
architects, and dentists, their professional as- 
sociations. 

Teacher groups band themselves together to 
prescribe the legal qualifications for admis- 
sion to the profession, to set standards of 
achievement, to provide growth in service, to 
work out codes of ethics for the guidance of 
their members, and to see to it that members 
live up to these codes. Thus, they bar the 
unfit, hold the unscrupulous to account, and 
stimulate the competent and efficient to ren- 
der the best service of which they are capable. 
They are highly altruistic and have one out- 
standing purpose: to educate better the boys 
and girls committed to their care. 

Teachers associations are also concerned 
with the welfare of their own members. Be- 
lieving that only satisfied, well-paid teachers 
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can render the highest grade of service, they 
advocate professional salaries; security of 
position during satisfactory and efficient ser- 
vice;, retirement before efficiency is seriously 
impaired by age, illness, or accident; and relief 
work for the aged unfortunate. 

Small wonder that such a program makes 
so strong an appeal to intelligent teachers 
that they are flocking in rapidly increasing 
numbers to membership in their own demo- 
cratic, professional associations. 

As public school teachers are certificated by 
the State and so are really commissioned offi- 
cers of the Commonwealth, the Public has a 
right to be interested in the type of organiza- 
tion with which teachers identify themselves. 
The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania in 1920 ruled that, “It 
is not proper or professional for teachers to 
affiliate as an organized body with another 
organization representing a portion of the 
citizens of the community in which such teach- 
ers are employed.” The Supreme Court of the 
state of Washington last year sustained the 
action of the lower courts of that state in 
upholding the Board of Education of Seattle 
in authorizing a contract which permitted on- 
ly those teachers to contract with the city 
who were not affiliated with a labor union. 
These two decisions are in exact accord-and 
are accepted generally by professionally-mind- 
ed teachers. As a group such teachers do not 
affiliate with the Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Republican party, the Presbyterian 
church, or the American Federation of Labor. 
Their slogan is “Friends with all, but allies of 
none.” They, therefore, join their own local, 
state, and national professional association 
and, while cooperating with. all worthy or- 
ganizations, avoid entangling alliances. By so 
doing they merit and receive popular approval. 





Teachers’ Unions 


Harvard, Nebraska, 
March 31, 1930. 
Mr. J. Herbert Kelley, Editor, 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
My dear Mr. Kelley: 

The American Federation of Teachers has 
recently organized locals in Pennsylvania. I 
taught in Chicago sixteen years and I am 
acquainted with the movement, since I spent 
six years in research on the subject. Mr. H. 
D. Roberts, editor of the Chicago Schools 
Journal, 6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago, and 
Mr. William McAndrew, clo American Ex- 
press Company, 11 Rue Scribe, Paris, France 
can vouch for my ability. I do not believe that 
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teacher unionization is a remedy for the trou- 
bles of the teaching occupation. 

I have at hand the proceedings of the 49th 
annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor held at Toronto, 1929. Section three 
of article four of the constitution reads: 
“Questions may be decided by a division or a 
show of hands, but if a roll call is demanded 
by one-tenth of the delegates present, each 
delegate shall cast one vote for every one hun- 
dred members or major fraction thereof which 
he represents, provided that the delegate’s 
union has been affiliated with the federation 
for the full fiscal year preceding the conven- 
tion ” (page xxii). 

Tables showing the voting strength of vari- 
ous unions appear on pages 27 and 28. For 
the American Federation of Teachers: 1921, 
93; 1922, 70; 1928, 46; 1924, 37; 1925, 35; 
1926, 35; 1927, 35; 1928, 38; 1929, 42. 

Proceedings A. F. L. convention 1925, pages 
24, 25 give the following additional figures: 
1917, 17; 1918, 10; 1919, 28; 1920, 93. 

Hence the unionized teachers have never 
numbered 10,000. If you can use further data, 
I will be glad to supply you with information. 

Very sincerely, 
CAROLINE BENGTSON 
Harvard, Nebraska 





Prizes and Scholarships 


PRIZE FOR THE BEST SHORT STORY ABOUT 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


The Parents’ Magazine offers a prize of 
$250 for the best two-part story dealing with 
the relations of parents and children, prob- 
lems of child life and child training, or situ- 
ations involving boys and girls in their teens. 
Plots and treatment must be psychologically 
sound. The story should be written for adults. 
No juvenile material will be considered. Sto- 
ries should not total more than 6,000 words 
and must be submitted by November 1, 1930. 
If two or more stories are adjudged of equal 
merit, duplicate prizes will be awarded. In 
addition to the prize award, $100 will be paid 
for every other story accepted for publication. 
If stamped return envelope is enclosed, those 
stories judged unsuitable for publication will 
be returned promptly after reading. Address: 
Fiction Editor, The Parents’ Magazine, 255 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Memorial Day Exercises 


Programs for Memorial Day have been pre- 
pared by the Education Committee of the Wo- 
men’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. The price of the programs is ten 
cents, and they may be obtained by writing to 
the Philadelphia office, 1924 Chestnut Street. 
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Sydney V. Rowland 


The new president of the Southeastern Con- 
vention District, Sydney V. Rowland, has been 
superintendent of the Radnor Township 
Schools, Wayne, since 1920. Before he went to 
this school district, Mr. Rowland served as 
supervising principal of the Rosemont Public 
Schools, 1919-20; as training teacher in the 
School of Observation and Practice of Phila- 
delphia, 1915-19; and as teacher in Philadel- 
phia, 1909-15. 

Superintendent Rowland is a graduate of 
the Philadelphia School of Pedagogy in 1909 
and of Temple University in 1914. He received 
his M.A. from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1921 and did graduate study in adminstra- 
tion and supervision at the same institution 
from 1921 until 1928. 





Southern Convention District 


LANCASTER, APRIL 11 AND 12, 1930 

With the cooperation of the city institutes 
of Lancaster and Columbia, the fourth annual 
meeting of the Southern Convention District 
of the P. S. E. A. was the largest and most 
successful meeting of the convention district. 
The attendance was estimated at 1,600. 

The new West Junior High School build- 
ing, W. A. Sohl, principal, proved adequate in 
every way, and was made particularly attract- 
ive by exhibitions of pupils’ work: English, 
art, penmanship, wood and metal work. An 
illumination of the entire building Friday ev- 
ening enhanced its beauty. 

The programs as worked out by W. E. Sev- 
erance, president, and his executive council 
were staged with but few changes, all the 
speakers on the two general sessions appear- 
ing as scheduled: William Mather Lewis, 
president Lafayette College, Easton; Rollo 
Walter Brown, Cambridge, Mass.; and W. Lee 
Gilmore, president P. S. E. A., Oakmont. The 
work of the Senior High School Orchestra, 
Leigh Wittell, director; the Senior High 
School Chorus, Mrs. Virginia B. Hopkins, di- 
rector; and the George Ross School Seventh 
and Eighth Grade Chorus, Edna Bow, direc- 
tor, merits special commendation. 


OFFICERS, 1930-31 


President, H. E. Gress, Lancaster 

First Vice-Pres., W. E. Severance, Harrisburg 
Second Vice-Pres., J. W. Potter, Carlisle 
Secretary, S. A. Johnston, Highspire 


RESOLUTIONS 
1. We, the members of the Southern Con- 
vention District of the Pennsylvania State Ed- 
ucation Association, in attendance at the 
Fourth Annual Convention, desire to express 
our appreciation to the Officers of the Penn- 
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sylvania State Education Association, to the 
Executive Committee of this Convention Dis. 
trict, and to all others who have contributed 
to the success of the program of this meeting. 

2. We extend our thanks to William Math- 
er Lewis, Rollo Walter Brown, W. Lee Gil- 
more, President of the Pennsylvania State Ed- 
ucation Association, and to the other speakers 
who have so ably discussed the topics assigned 
them. 

8. Our appreciation is extended to the 
Lancaster Board of Education and to Frank- 
lin & Marshall College for furnishing suitable 
quarters for holding the Convention; to the 
Superintendent, Principals, and Teachers of 
Lancaster and Lancaster County for the 
hearty welcome extended the Convention; to 
the teachers and supervisors of Lancaster for 
the outstanding exhibit of public school work 
which it has been our privilege to observe; 
and especially to those who were in charge of 
the music of the different programs. We also 
wish to express to the press of Lancaster our 
appreciation for the publicity given the con- 
vention. 

4. We recommend the recognition of the 
need for increasingly liberal appropriations to 
the public schools so that not only may the 
provisions of the Edmonds Act be carried out, 
but that it may be possible to carry out the 
far-reaching plans of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in the matter of special educa- 
tion, in the enlargement of the staff of the 
bureau of school buildings, and in continued 
improvement in the rural schools of the State. 

5. To insure the Commonwealth of a con- 
tinuous highly professional program of public 
education we recommend that the Superinter- 
dent of Public Instruction be selected by a 
council of education composed of members se- 
lected in such a manner that the council will 
be beyond the control of any one gubernatorial 
administration. 

6. In order to improve the training of 
teachers we recommend that the period re- 
quired for graduation from the elementary 
courses in our State Teachers’ Colleges and 
the Schools of Education be raised to four 
years and the acquisition of the baccalaureate 
degree, such courses to provide for adequate 
apprenticeship in teaching. To this end we rec- 
ommend adequate appropriations to the State 
Teachers Colleges, to Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and to the universities engaged in teach- 
er preparation. 

7. In order to secure the best type of stu- 
dents for teacher-training institutions we rec- 
ommend a more scientific method of selection. 

8. We record our endorsement of the con- 
tinuing form of contract that has been enact- 
ed into law. 

H. E. Gress, Chairman, Lancaster 
CHARLES S. Davis, Steelton 

J. L, FINAFROCK, Chambersburg 
FRANK H. KRAMER, Gettysburg 
C. B. HEINLY, York 

D. J. KEENER, Lancaster 

LANDIS TANGER, Millersville 
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Arthur W. Ferguson 


Arthur W. Ferguson, head of the Swarth- 
more Public Schools since 1923, has been elect- 
ed superintendent of schools at York. 

Dr. Ferguson, who is a native of Philadel- 
phia, was educated in the public elementary 
schools of that city. Upon the removal of his 
family to Reading, he entered the High School 
for Boys from which he was graduated in 
1909. Upon his graduation at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1912, he became principal of 
schools at Elmer, New Jersey. He returned to 
the Reading High Scohol for Boys as in- 
structor in English and history in 1913. From 
1914 to 1915, he acted as principal of schools 
at Meshoppen. In September, 1915, he became 
head of the history department in the Wilkes- 
Barre high school. He resigned this position 
in 1921 to enter the Graduate School of the 
University of Pennsylvania,, where he earned 
his doctor’s degree in 1924. From 1922 to 
1923 he held the Harrison Fellowship in Edu- 
cation at the University. 

Dr. Ferguson has had considerable experi- 
ence in teacher-training work. Since 1924 he 
has been a member of the department of edu- 
cation at Swarthmore College, giving courses 
in history of education, problems of secondary 
education, and school administration. At vari- 
ous times, he has been a member of the sum- 
mer school faculty at the following institu- 
tions: Frostburg, Maryland, Normal School; 
Pennsylvania State College; University of 
Pittsburgh; and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Actively interested in the affairs of the P. 
S. E. A., Dr. Ferguson at present is serving 
as a member of the Executive Council and of 
the Legislative Committee. 





THE FRANKLIN CouNTy School Principals’ 
Association met at St. Thomas on March 18. 
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Tenure Committee Meeting 


The Committee on Tenure of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association held a 
meeting at the P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., on Sat- 
urday, March 22, 1930. 

The following members of the committee 
were present: James R. Gilligan, Chairman, 
Dunmore; Florence M. Franklin, Pittsburgh; 
Charles S. Kniss, Juniata; Mary B. McAn- 
drew, Carbondale; Charles A. Miller, South 
Brownsville; Charles S. Miller, Lansdowne; 
and Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia. 

W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont, president of the 
P. S. E. A., also attended the meeting. Presi- 
dent Gilmore congratulated the committee on 
its 100% attendance. Florence M. Franklin, 
Pittsburgh, was elected secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

The chief work of the committee during 
the year will be that of “fact finding,” so that 
a definite report can be submitted to the next 
meeting of the House of Delegates. It was 
urged by the committee that every member of 
the P. S. E. A. read the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL each month, so that definite 
knowledge be gained concerning the “Continu- 
ing Contract Law” which went into effect June 
30, 1929. After that date no contract with 
teachers, supervisors, supervising principals, 
or principals may be entered into by any board 
of school directors or board of public educa- 
tion in school districts of the second, third, 
and fourth-class districts in Pennsylvania, un- 
less said contract contains the conditions spe- 
cified in the “Continuing Contract Law,” Sec- 
tion 1205 of the 1929 School Code. Each P. S. 
E. A. member should read Question and An- 
swer 83 on Page 433 of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL for March 1930, and inform 
the members of the Tenure Committee con- 
cerning the operation of the “Continuing Con- 
tract Law.” 

The following procedure as approved by the 
House of Delegates at the New Castle Conven- 
tion December 26 and 27, 1929 was adopted by 
the Committee as the basis of a working pro- 
gram for 1930: 

1. That adequate steps be taken to inform 
the teachers of the State regarding this act 
of legislation and its significance and the im- 
portance of their full cooperation to apply the 
law in all cases and to produce its maximum 
benefit. 

2. That the Committee seek to obtain in- 
formation at the earliest possible moment rela- 
tive to the operation of this act. It is doubtful 
if much valuable information can ‘be obtained 
prior to the re-employment of teachers who 
were last employed previous to July 1, 1929. 

3. That such steps as may be necessary be 
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taken by this Association to protect this act 
from possible amendment at the next session 
of the General Assembly. 

4. That the members of the House of Dele- 
gates take it upon themselves to report to 
their several local branches the significance 
and importance of this legislation and to re- 
port to the Tenure Committee any information 
which they may have or may obtain in the fu- 
ture regarding the operation of this act. 

5. That the Committee inform itself and 
subsequently the House of Delegates concern- 
ing the progress and efficiency of tenure legis- 
lation elsewhere in the United States. 

6. That consideration be given to further 
legislation that may be deemed desirable in 
this connection. 





Schoolmen’s Week and 
S. E. Convention District 
of P. S. E. A. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of School- 
men’s Week, University of Pennsylvania, was 
held at the University in conjunction with the 
southeastern convention district of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, April 
5-7, 1930. The Philadelphia Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Temple University, Drexel Institute, 
and six suburban townships cooperated with 
the University of Pennsylvania in providing 
the best talent available for the programs. 
Arthur J. Jones, chairman, LeRoy A. King, 
secretary, the advisory and general commit- 
tees, and the officers of the convention district 
won unstinted praise for the excellent pro- 
grams and their generous hospitality. The 
attendance of approximately 10,000 education- 
al workers was a well-deserved tribute to the 
management. 

Just a few of the outstanding speakers 
were: Wm. John Cooper, Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Sir Michael 
Sadler, Oxford, England; William C. Bagley, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Ell- 
wood P. Cubberley, Leland Stanford Univers- 
ity; Harry W. Chase, President-elect, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Frank N. Freeman, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Chicago; 
Leo J. Brueckner, Professor, Elementary Edu- 
cation and Supervision, University of Minne- 
sota; C. J. Anderson, Director, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin; Richard D. 
Allen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence; Worth McClure, Professor, Ele- 
mentary Administration, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo; E. G. Blackstone, University of 
Iowa; Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal, 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls; 
Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia; Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of 
the Journal of the N. E. A., Washington, D. C.; 
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W. Lee Gilmore, President, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, and Josiah H. Penni- 
man, Provost, University of Pennsylvania. 

The programs dealt with subjects ranging 
from practical consideration of sources and 
distribution of reven’.e for education and leg- 
islation to remedial measures and diagnostic 
measurements, the curriculum, scientific basis 
of education, propaganda in the schools, and 
professional organization. Demonstration les- 
sons by expert teachers constituted the late 
afternoon and early Saturday forenoon pro- 
grams. 

OFFICERS FOR 1931 


1. The Southeastern Convention District of 
the P. S. E. A.: 
President, Sydney V. Rowland, Wayne 


Vice-President, Lillian Dannaker, Chester 
Secretary, William H Welsh, Philadelphia 


2. Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsyl- 
vania: 


Chairman, Arthur J. Jones, Philadelphia 
Secretary, LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia 


38. General Committee: 
Parke Schoch, Philadelphia 
Clyde T. Saylor, West Chester 
Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 
W. W. Lantz, Turtle Creek 
Josephine Grainger, Allentown 
Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 
George A. Walton, Principal, George School 


The 1931 meeting will be held March 18-21. 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. We, the schoolmen of the State and the 
members of the Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation in attendance at the Seventeenth An- 
nual Schoolmen’s Week, desire to express to 
Provost Penniman, and to the executive ofii- 
cers and the faculty of the University, our 
sincere appreciation of their hospitality and 
to congratulate the University on the interest 
manifested in and the encouragement given 
to the cause of public education in the Com- 
monwealth. 

2. We thank the General Committee for 
the interesting, timely, and vital topics that 
it placed upon the program for discussion. 
The program has dealt with the outstanding 
educational problems of the present day such 
as the revision of our antiquated system of 
taxation, the sources and distribution of reve- 
nues for education, needed additional legisla- 
tion and changes in administrative units, and 
the study of still more effective methods of 
teaching in all departments of our school sys- 
tem. The large attendance at all the sessions 
showed how deep seated is the interest of 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators in 
these matters and approves the judgment of 
the General Committee in giving them out- 
standing positions in its program. 

3. We congratulate Dr. John A. H. Keith, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
his associates, and the State Council of Edu- 
cation on their continuance of the policy de- 
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signed to bring about standard certification 
of all the teachers of Pennsylvania. It is a 
source of pride to every Pennsylvanian to note 
that more than 94 per cent of the teachers of 
the public schools now have standard certi- 
fication. 

4. In view of the increasingly large body 
of young men and women now preparing for 
teaching in our State Teachers Colleges and 
the Schools of Education, and the evidence 
that except in certain of the rural sections of 
the State there is a surplusage of teachers 
with the minimum standard certification, we 
recommend that the period required for gradu- 
ation from the elementary course in these in- 
stitutions be raised to four years and the 
acquisition of the baccalaureate degree, such 
courses to provide for adequate apprentice- 
ship. To further diminish the surplusage of 
teachers and to insure the school districts of a 
better produce from the teacher-training insti- 
tutions, we believe that the most practical solu- 
tion is through the cooperation of superinten- 
dents, principals, teachers, and parents in se- 
curing the best type of students for teacher 
training. 

5. We call the attention of all candidates 
for executive and legislative positions to the 
need for increasingly liberal appropriations 
to the public schools so that not only may the 
provisions of the Edmonds Act be carried out, 
but that it may be possible to carry out the 
far reaching plans of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in the matter of special educa- 
tion, and continued improvement in the rural 
schools of the State. We also urge large appro- 
priations to the State Teachers Colleges; to 
State College; and to the Universities engaged 
in teacher preparation so that their plans for 
more efficient training of our teaching force 
may be carried forward and that the attain- 
ment of a baccalaureate degree may be pos- 
sible to students of moderate means. 

6. As a means of more equitably obtaining 
revenue for this expanding program for great- 
er equalization of educational opportunity, we 
recommend that the burden of taxation be 
lessened on real property and that the intang- 
ible sources of wealth be required to pay more 
of the cost of education. We further recom- 
mend that a way be devised for the more equit- 
able assessment of real estate, and for a more 
economical method of collecting local taxes. 

7. We commend the action of the officers 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion in securing an expression of opinion rela- 
tive to Public Education from the several can- 
didates for state offices in Pennsylvania in 
the coming primary. 

8. We recommend that the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association and the, School Directors Asso- 
ciation in conjunction with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction give serious con- 
sideration to the need of recodifying the Penn- 
sylvania School Laws, particularly pertaining 
to the purchase of supplies, the surchanging 
. school directors, and the awarding of con- 
racts. 
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9. For the more economical and efficient ex- 
penditure of school funds, we recommend the 
establishment of larger units of school admin- 
istration. 

10. To insure the Commonwealth of a con- 
tinuous, highly professional program of public 
education we recommend that the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction be selected by a 
Council of Education composed of members 
whose terms are of such duration and rotation 
that the council will be beyond the control of 
any one gubernatorial administration. We 
further recommend that the selection of boards 
of trustee of State Teachers Colleges and the 
approval of the selection of the presidents of 
these institutions be returned to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, selected as de- 
scribed above, so that the temptation be re- 
moved for making such important positions, 
subject to political intrigue. 

11. We record our endorsement of the con- 
tinuing form of contract that has been en- 
acted into law, as a fair method of dealing 
with the question of teacher tenure. 

12. We approve the action of the State 
Council of Education in providing a course of 
instruction in visual education as a means of 
securing more efficient teaching and recom- 
mend that courses in this subject be provided 
in the various summer schools open to teachers 
in service. 

13. That the Southeastern District of the 
P. S. E. A. recommend the following resolu- 
tions. Whereas, the President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, W. Lee 
Gilmore, has appointed a committee for the 
revision of the constitution of the aforesaid 
Association, and whereas the report of a com- 
mittee for similar purposes, presented at the 
New Castle convention, contained certain pro- 
posals for consideration by the membership 
of the Association during the present year, 
therefore, be it resolved, that the President 
of this convention district appoint a committee 
to express the sentiment of the membership of 
this convention district regarding changes de- 
sired in the Constitution, particularly with 
reference to giving greater continuity to mem- 
bership in the Executive Council. 

EzRA LEHMAN, Shippensburg 

Chairman General Resolutions Committee 

WALTER R. DoUTHETT, Darby 

C. S. MILLer, Lansdowne 

CLYDE T. SAYLOR, West Chester 

W. P. Mutu, Pen Argyl. 

W. C. SAMPSON, Upper Darby 

Chairman Committee on Resolutions, 
Southeastern Convention District 

ANNA W. WALKER, Philadelphia 

JAMES C. MILLER, University of Pennsyl- 

vania 

FRANKLIN F. CARTLEDGE, Philadelphia 

CARMON Ross, Doylestown 





WEST YorRK BorouGH SCHOOLS introduced 
an experimental course in character educa- 
tion at the beginning of the second semester. 
The course is to be one semester in length 
and is used in the junior high school. 
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Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference 


Unprecedented was the large and enthusias- 
tic attendance at the sessions of the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Conference held in the 
Oakland District, Pittsburgh, April 10, 11, and 
12. It was estimated that nearly 4,900 educat- 
ors attended the general session Friday after- 
noon in Syria Mosque. Every seat in the audi- 
torium was occupied, and chairs were placed 
on the stage and its wings for the overflow. 
The suggestions made and plans presented by 
W. Lee Gilmore, president, P. S. E. A., in his 
speech at this meeting were very well received. 

The conference opened Thursday evening 
with a dinner meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the School of Education, University 
ot Pittsburgh, at the Faculty Club. This meet- 
ing was addressed by J. B. Edmonson, dean 
of the School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Friday morning seven groups, large and 
general in interest, conferred. Three of these 
sections had unusual attendance, and two of 
them had to be transferred to larger halls. The 
Character Education Conference, scheduled at 
the University Club where 300 people can be 
seated, was taken to the United Presbyterian 
Church when 1,100 attended. Hugh Hart- 
shorne of Yale University gave his conception 
of the change which is taking place in Char- 
acter Education. 

The Secondary Education Conference, 
moved to Syria Mosque from Carnegie Music 
Lecture Hall, was visited by 1,500 people ea- 
ger to hear Hughes Mearns, professor of see- 
ondary education, New York University, give 
his address on Creative Power. Dr. Mearns 
stressed the new education which is a great 
contrast to the old both in aim and in method 
of procedure. 

The Vocational Education Conference also 
drew a large crowd with 400 attending. 

Conferences in individual problems, twenty- 
seven in number, were well attended in Schen- 
ley High School, Frick Training School, Uni- 
versity Club, Carnegie Lecture Hall, and Sol- 
diers and Sailors Memorial Hall, Saturday 
morning. Six of these conferences crowded be- 
yond capacity the rooms assigned. 

Two features of the Conference were espe- 
cially satisfying: the splendid attendance of 
the first combined meeting of the Western 
Convention District, P. S. E. A., the Pitts- 
burgh Teachers Institute, and the School of 
Education Conference supported by the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, the Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and the Henry Frick Educational Com- 
mission; and the splendid cooperative effort of 
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the different supporting agencies. Three of the 
meetings were held in buildings at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology because of fa- 
vorable equipment to suit the section, and sev- 
eral meetings were also held at the Frick 
Training School for the same reason. The 
result of the first enlarged conference caused 
speakers to prophecy even larger attendance 
at future meetings. 

The officers of the Western Convention Dis- 
trict of the P. S. E. A. elected at the general 
meeting: 

President, Ralph Radcliffe, Superintendent, 

Dormont 

First Vice-President, S. Todd Perley, Su- 

pervising Principal, Avalon 

Second Vice-President, H. G. Masters, Prin- 

cipal, Allen School, Pittsburgh 

Secretary-Treasurer, C. H. Meyerholz, Uni- 

versity of Pittsburgh 

The Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference committee is permanent and consists 
of: 

Chairman, Grover H. Alderman, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, Anthony M. Goldberger, Pitts- 

burgh 


Resolutions Adopted by Wash- 
ington Teachers’ Association 


Whereas: In order to provide a home for 
retired teachers who desire quarters where 
they may maintain themselves in agreeable 
and fitting surroundings the P. S. E. A. has 
accepted the generous gift of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memoria! Home at Columbia, Pennsylvania: 

Whereas, the P. S. E. A. has with commend- 
able farsightedness planned a building pro- 
gram designed by competent architects, which 
program contemplates a fifty-year develop- 
ment, ; 

Whereas, the home is to be open to members 
of the P. S. E. A. who after twenty years of 
service desire a congenial retirement place 
where they may preserve contacts, health, and 
independent self-respect, 

Whereas, any teacher who is a member of 
the P. S. E. A. can by a small increase in his 
membership dues purchase an equity in this 
Lloyd Mifflin home, 

Whereas, the improvements and extensions 
of the home will cost approximately $50,000 
per year for the period of such extensions and 
improvements, 

Resolved, that the Washington City Teach- 
ers’ Association approve of the action of the 
P. S. E. A. in accepting the Lloyd Mifflin home 
and planning for its improvement, and that 
they approve of the welfare work of the P. S. 
E 





Resolved, that the Washington City Teach- 
ers’ Association approve of a proposed amend- 
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George H. Gilbert 


George H. Gilbert, the new principal of the 
Lower Merion Senior High School, Ardmore, 
comes from Wellesley, Mass., where he was 
principal of the Senior High School. 

Mr. Gilbert was born in Chicago, IIl., but 
he has lived most of his life in New England. 
He received his educational training at differ- 
ent institutions: B.A. from Dartmouth, Ed.M. 
from the Graduate School of Education of 
Harvard University, and summer courses at 
other colleges. 

While at Wellesley Mr. Gilbert was presi- 
dent of the Norfolk County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; served on numerous committees of the 
Massachusetts High School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation; and was a member of the College En- 
trance Examination Board at its recent cele- 
bration. 

Before the war Mr. Gilbert taught English 
at the Hill School in Pottstown. This was his 
only experience in Pennsylvania. 





ment to the coustitution of the P. S. E. A. 
covering the welfare program and recommend 
that the amount in excess of the present one 
dollar dues shall be used for welfare work of 
the P. S. E. A. and that this association here- 
by instruct its delegates to the 1930 P. S. E. 
A. convention to vote for the same. 

Resolved that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the Executive Secretary of the P. S. 
E. A., another copy to the county superinten- 
dent of schools of Washington County, and 
that the resolutions be published in the local 
papers. 

March 11, 1930, 
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Columbus Convention, N. E. A. 
JUNE 28-JULY 4, 1930 


Pennsylvania Headquarters for the N. E. 
A. convention next summer will be at the Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio. All Pennsylvanians 
should register at P. S. E. A. Headquarters 
and receive a Pennsylvania badge. The entire 
state delegation will probably be called to meet 
there Monday noon, June 30. Our Executive 
Council will hold a breakfast conference in the 
main dining room Tuesday morning, July 1, 
at 7:00 o’clock. 


All life members of the N. E. A. should 
plan to participate in the second life-member- 
ship dinner, Saturday evening, June 28. 


The convention will open with a vesper ser- 
vice Sunday afternoon, June 29, and will close 
with an address by President Hoover and a 
flag drill by 2,500 pupils Friday A. M., July 4. 

Expense checks for State delegates will be 
distributed at the last meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at noon, July 3, by order 
of the Executive Council. 


As Columbus is so easily accessible and as 
many will doubtless motor there; no attempt 
will be made to travel as a group. The follow- 
i train schedules may, however, prove help- 
ful: 


Lv. Philadelphia—Proad St. Station. No 13 4.55 A.M. 
Lv. Lancaster 6.27 A.M. 
Lv. Harrisburg 7.38 A.M. 
Ly. Altoona 
Ly. Johnstown 
Ar. Pittsburgh 
Lv. Pittsburgh 
Ar. Columbus 


Lv. North Philadelphia. 
Lv. Harrisburg 
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Lv. Altoona 

Lv. Johnstown 
Ar. Pittsburgh a 
Lv. Pittsburgh 7.25 P.M. 
Ar. Columbus 12.00 Midnight 


Lv. North Philadelphia. 
Lv. Harrisburg 
Ar. Altoona 
Ar. Pittsburgh 
Lv Pittsburgh 
Ar. Columbus 
Sleeping car. 


Lv. North Philadelphia. No. 65.......... 
Lv. Harrisburg 
Lv. Pittsburgh 
Ar. Columbus 
Extra fare from Philadelphia. 
No extra fare from Harrisburg 
Sleeping car 


. North Philadelphia. No. 21.......... 
. Lancaster : 
. Harrisburg 
. Altoona 
. Johnstown 
. Pittsburgh 
. Columbus 
Sleeping car 
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7.25 P.M. 
. Columbus 12.00 Midnight 
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Ly. Scranton—Penn-Lehigh Express 

Ar. Wilkes-Barre 

Lv. Wilkes-Barre 

Ar, Pittsburgh 

Ly. Pittsburgh r 

Ar. Columbus f 
Sleeper at Pittsburgh open at 10.00 P. M. 
Can be occupied at Columbus until 7.30 A.M. 


SSESR 


ed 
= 





Illiteracy 
April 2, 1930 
J. Herbert Kelley 
Secretary, Pennsylvania State Education Assn. 
400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Dear Mr. Kelley: : 

The Federal census takers start on their 
rounds today and among other important facts 
will list and reveal to us the number of illiter- 
ates that have been missed in our nation-wide 
campaign to reduce adult illiteracy. We shall 
all be watching the census with keen interest 
to see where the nation ranks and how each 
state and community shows up. We fully re- 
alize that the goal set by a number of organi- 
‘zations of no illiteracy has not been reached, 
but it has been a splendid patriotic effort, 
fully worth all that has been put into it, and 
the good which has been accomplished cannot 
be measured. A dent has been made in illiter- 
acy, at least, during this decade and we are 
all ready, I judge, to take the results of the 
new census and start in to build on the foun- 
dations that have been laid. 

We can go much farther and faster when 
the facts of that census are before us. With 
the example and traditions of some successful 
campaigning against illiteracy back of us, we 
have a decided advantage and there is no rea- 
son why we should not within the next few 
years be able to offer an opportunity to every 
adult illiterate in our land, and in a way that 
the majority will accept it. Shall we not re- 
double our efforts to do this? 

The National Education Association and 
the various State Education Associations have 
made a splendid contribution to this move- 
ment and have inspired much constructive ef- 
fort. Any cooperation that may be given by 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
to the National Advisory Committee on IIli- 
teracy will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
Secretary of the Interior and Chairman, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Illiteracy 





THE SANDY TOWNSHIP, Clearfield County, 
basket ball team won the trophy for good 
sportsmanship at the New Kensington tourna- 
ment. 
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Lewis Keen Kathleen Buchanan 

Lewis Keen who is thirteen years old and a 
pupil in the eighth grade has never missed a 
day or been tardy since he started school. This 
year is his eighth year of perfect attendance 
in the Elverson Schools. 


Kathleen Buchanan of Elverson who is 
twelve years old and a pupil of the eighth 
grade has not been absent or tardy for seven 
consecutive years. 





Pennsylvania Winners Columbia 
Scholastic Press Contest 
Marcu 13, 14, 15 


“Before more than 1,500 girls and boys, 
delegates to the sixth annual convention of 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, five 
prizes for outstanding work in school news- 
paper and magazine enterprise were awarded 
yesterday at Columbia University for the first 
time since the press association came into be- 
ing in 1925.” 

The above words, taken from a story print- 
ed in the Sunday, March 16, issue of the 
New York Times, gives the setting for an 
event at which three Pennsylvania teachers 
were honored. Three of the five prizes, in the 
shape of gold charms with the seal of the as- 
sociation, were won by faculty advisers of 
Pennsylvania high school publications: 

Lambert Greenawalt, faculty adviser, The 
York High Weekly, William Penn Senior High 
School, York. 

Charles F. Troxell, faculty adviser, The 
Frankford High Way, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia. 

Gertrude L. Turner, faculty adviser, The 
Oracle, Abington High School, Abington. 

The other prizes were won by Clyde R. Mil- 
ler of Columbia University and DeWitt D. 
Wise of the New Rochelle Junior High School, 
New York. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires to 
bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and oth ers interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





Superintendent’s Message 

To school people and others interested in education, May means commencements, 
health days, and music week celebrations. These activities reflect advances each succeed- 
ing year. Commencements are increasingly becoming more vitalized and practical, consist- 
ing of exercises that visualize the work of the schools and the appreciations, aptitudes, and 
skills of the students. May Day programs have attracted people in large numbers because 
the activities are an expression of daily health instruction and the values of health habits 
and practices. Each successive Music Week has not only shown advancement in music 
appreciation and vocal and instrumental abil- 
ity, but has stimulated wider participation in 
musical activities of all types. We anticipate 
still greater and better results during the 





month of May, 1930. 
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Edison Scholarship 


Governor John S. Fisher has received infor- 
mation to the effect that Thomas A. Edison 
will again offer a four-year technical scholar- 
ship to some outstanding American boy who 
has made his mark in scientific studies. The 
Governor has placed the selection of Pennsyl- 
vania’s candidate in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


State Superintendent, Doctor John A. H. 
Keith, will conduct a competitive examination 
for this purpose in the Chamber of the House 
of Representatives, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
June 7, beginning at nine A. M. 


Candidates for the scholarship will be limit- 
ed to members of the 1930 graduating class 
of any accredited public or private secondary 
school. Forms giving instructions for report- 
ing eligible candidates are being sent to prin- 
cipals of all accredited high schools in the 
State. 





1930 Vocational Conference 


The 19380 State-wide Vocational Conference 
will be held at Eagles Mere again this year 
on June 26, 27, and 28. The Forest Inn and 
Raymond Hotel will be used as headquarters. 
The program will include such subjects as: 
Some new developments in industrial edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania, possible legislative 
changes affecting industrial education, new 
industrial schools and projects under way or 
contemplated, Pennsylvania’s new industrial 
arts program, a new program for the continu- 
ation school, reestablishing satisfying homes, 
knowing your community intimately, knowing 
the interests of the adolescent boys and girls, 
the new program in home economics under 
the George-Reed Law, reports of committees 
on farm mechanics and cooperative relation- 
ships, new provisions for the farm products 
show, arrangements for future farmers’ week, 
and other topics equally interesting. 


One official delegate from a vocational agri- 
culture, vocational home economics, vocational 
industrial, and continuation school in each 
school district, conducting this work on an 
approved and reimbursable basis, may have 
one-half of the traveling expenses (train, bus, 
street car, fare) reimbursed from the State, 
provided the local district will match these 
expenses dollar for dollar. 


An important feature of the conference will 
be an exhibit. Last year twenty commercial 
establishments displayed their products. It is 
expected that a larger number will partici- 
pate this year. 
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Pennsylvania Flag 


Numerous inquiries have come to the De- 
partment regarding the size, colors, sources, 
and cost of the Pennsylvania Flag. The official 
State Flag is 4’ 6” x 6’ 2”. The colors are blue 
and gold with the seal of the State in the 
center on both sides. A complete description 
of the official State Flag may be found in the 
1929 Pennsylvania Manual, page 242; or in 
any previous State Manuals or a Smull’s 
Legislative Handbook. 

The flag is made in smaller sizes for schools 
and can be purchased in practically all the 
large Department stores and those that handle 
flags. For the information of those interested, 
the following concerns manufacture Pennsyl- 
vania flags: W. H. Horstman and Son, 526 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia; William Lehm- 
berg and Sons, 138 N. 10th Street, Philadel- 
phia; Bunting Stamp Company, 633 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh; Annin and Company, New 
York City; Emerson Manufacturing Company, 
161 Natoma Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Communications regarding prices and sam- 
ples should be sent direct to these firms. 





Broadcasting Program 


As was announced in the March ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has organized a broadcasting hour—eight 
to nine each Monday evening during 1930— 
for the dissemination of educational informa- 
tion. The programs are being broadcast from 
State Police Station WBAK, Harrisburg. The 
speakers and subjects for May and June will 
be as follows: 

May 5—Mrs. 
Happy Homes. 

May 12—C. F. Hoban—Pennsylvania’s Vis- 
ual Education Program. 

May 19—Lee L. Driver—School Consolida- 
tion Progress in Pennsylvania. 

May 26—C. V. Kirby—Art In Everyday 
Life. 

June 2—M. C. Rosenberry—Music and 
Youth. 

June 9—R. W. Semenow—Real Estate Li- 
censing in Pennsylvania. 

June 16—C. D. Koch—Present Require- 
ments for Professional Study in Pennsylvania. 

June 23—J. G. Pentz—Evaluation of Cre- 
dentials. 

June 30—A. D. Jackson—Pre-Professional 
Examinations. 


Anna G. Green—Creating 





Health should be, in practice as well as in 
theory, in accomplishment as well as in prom- 
ise, the first objective in education.—Prof. 
Thomas D, Wood, Columbia University. 
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1930 Summer Session Visual Education Courses 


Many inquiries have come to the Depart- 
ment requesting the names of the institutions 
that will offer courses in visual education dur- 
ing the 1930 summer sessions. The consensus 
of opinion at the visual education conference 
recently held in the Department, and at the 
visual education sections in the State and 
zone meetings, was that training in the values 
and effective use of visual and other sensory 
materials should be a part of the preparation 


Institution 
Bloomsburg 
California 
East Stroudsburg .. 
Immaculata 
Indiana 


Visual Education 
Visual Education 
..... Visual Education 
Visual Education 
Visual Education 
Visual Education 
Visual Education 
Visual Education 
Visual Education 
Visual Education 
Visual Education 
Visual Education 
Visual Education 
Visual Education 


Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Marywood 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
Susquehanna 
West Chester 


Name of Course 


of every elementary, secondary, and special 
teacher. 

For the information of those who have in- 
quired and others interested, the Department 
has compiled a list of all Pennsylvania insti- 
tutions that plan to offer visual education 
courses during the coming summer sessions. 
The following accredited and state teachers 
colleges will offer the regular course adopted 
for the state teachers’ training institutions: 


Instructor 


L. P. Gilmore, S. I. Shortess 
Newton Kerstetter 


Sister Maria Alma, Sister Mercia 
Wilber Emmert 
W. A. Yeager 


Cornelia Cornish 

Sister M. Sylvia 

Paul G. Chandler 
Krebs 

R. A. Waldron 

Mary Skillen 


The below mentioned institutions will offer a visual education course in connection with 


some other subject: 
Bucknell 


Clarion 


Duquesne 


Visual Education and Observation 
and Practice Teaching 

Visual Aids in Geography 

Visual Aids in Biology 

Visual Instruction— 


Frank G. Davis 
Elizabeth Keithan 
H. S. Manson 


Theory and Techniques ....... I. A. Hamel 


Edinboro 


Elizabethtown 


of Teaching 

to Education 
Misericordia 
Penn State 


Visual 


Methods in Visual Education 
Visual Education and General Sci- 
ence in Sec. Ed... 


Visual Education and Techniques 


Ruth Barrett 


Maude A. Bond 
Sister Mary Eduardus 


Visual Education and Introduction 


he ee OEE celal J. T. Shriner 
Education and _ Special 


; Problems in Science ...... ..+-d. T. Shriner 
University of Pittsburgh. Visual Education and Reading... 
Visual Education and Geography. 





Minimum Standard Equipment of Visual and Other Sensory 
Materials for the Teaching of Elementary Science 


4. Simple microscopes; a still, and a 16 mm. 
projector 

5. Necessary maps, charts, graphs 

. Necessary bird, flower, tree, insect, animal, 
and other science slides 


This outline is the recommendation of sci- 

ence teachers in State Teachers Colleges. 

1. Sufficient blackboard and bulletin board 
space 

2. A museum cabinet for displaying nature 
specimens 

3. Cages for animals, aquaria for fish and 
other water life, boxes for plants, bulb 
bowls, flower pots, insect cage and net, 
stretching board, collecting can, soil 
sieve, etc. 


. A collection of stereographs, cut-outs, 
post-cards, and other pictures 

. A metal case for filing pictorial material 

. Sandtable 


. Necessary experiment apparatus 
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Enjoy, Do Not Destroy Wild 
Flowers 


DR. E. M. GRESS 
State Botanist, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Spring is here with her accustomed beauty. 
Soon we shall see the automobile filled with 
withering wild flowers. Arbutus, fawn lily, 
dutchman’s breeches, blue bells, trilliums, and 
other beautiful flowers will now be in their 
struggle for existence against the thoughtless 
wild flower vandals. In a few days our beauti- 
ful redbud and dogwood shrubs, and a little 
later our azaleas, mountain laurel, and rho- 
dodendron will be in this same struggle. Be- 
ware, and let it be known that the legislature 
of Pennsylvania passed a law in 1925, declar- 
ing it to be larceny for any person to steal, 
take, or carry away any property growing on 
the land of another under penality of a fine 
not to exceed $500 and to undergo imprison- 
ment not to exceed three years. 

A second law was passed by the same legis- 
lature declaring it to be a misdemeanor to 
cut bark from, or cut down, or injure, destroy 
or remove a tree or trees, shrub or shrubs, or 
parts thereof growing or standing upon the 
land of another, without the consent of the 
owner, under penalty of a fine not to exceed 
$500 for each offense, together with a fine 
of not less than $25 and cost of prosecution 
for each tree or shrub injured or destroyed. 

These laws will no doubt assist in the pres- 
ervation of our wild flowers, but statute alone 
cannot save them. 

A sense of appreciation of the beauty of 
our wild flowers and a desire to preserve that 
beauty must be instilled into the hearts and 
minds of our citizens. Along with this appre- 
ciation and desire for the preservation of 
plant life, everybody should learn the under- 
lying principles of plant growth and repro- 
duction, so that he may know how to pick 
flowers; for preservation does not mean that 
no flowers shall be picked. It does mean, how- 
ever, that one should know what flowers may 
be picked and how they shall be picked so as 
not to destroy the plants or the colony of plants 
that produce them. 

Through the public schools of Pennsylvania, 
as well as those of other states, much has been 
accomplished during the past decade in cre- 
ating interest in and admiration for the beau- 
ties of our natural scenery and a desire for 
the conservation and preservation of our wild 
life. The teachers must be given most of the 
credit for this admirable work. By training 
in college and university and by inspiration 
through nature study organizations and wild 
flower preservation societies, they are being 
better fitted to carry on this work which is 
now so successfully started. 
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The details of the methods of instructing the 
children in the preservation of our rare wild 
flowers must be left largely to the initiative 
and resourcefulness of these trained teachers, 
who should not forget that the child embued 
with enthusiasm for conservation can accom- 
plish more than any one else in educating the 
parents and the public in the preservation of 
wild flowers and the enrichment of the natu- 
ral beauty of our state. 

However, we must not place the whole bur- 
den on our public schools. Let us all lend a 
hand in preserving our wild flowers, shrubs, 
and trees, so that the scenery of our fertile 
valleys, picturesque mountains, and beautiful 
streams and highways shall be enhanced by 
their increased growth and abundance. May 
the slogan of every Pennsylvanian be “Enjoy, 
do not destroy the wild flowers.” 





Bird Interest Appreciated 


This year the Board of Game Commission- 
ers sensed more than ever before the splendid 
cooperation given them by the school children 
in the matter of feeding game during the win- 
ter months. A. L. Budd, Chief of the Bureau 
of Protection, who has been supervising the 
winter-feeding programs, has received a great 
many splendid reports from Game Protectors, 
and from many other sources, calling atten- 
tion to the fine winter-feeding programs that 
were carried out by some schools. Needless 
to say, this activity on the part of the school 
teachers and their pupils has meant much to 
the wild-life. And that it has done some good 
is evidenced by the wonderful reports which 
were brought out at a recent meeting of the 
Supervisors of the Game Commission when 
it was learned that game of all kinds pulled 
through the winter in fine shape. 

There is no question but that the matter of 
feeding game during winter is one of the 
chief problems of game administration. Usu- 
ally, however, only a limited amount of arti- 
ficial feeding is necessary, especially after 
heavy snows when it is always well to place 
food for Turkeys, Squirrels, Bob-white Quail, 
and Ring-necked Pheasants. But this winter 
natural food was more scare than at any time 
in the history of the Commission, and all 
kinds of game suffered as a result. Three times 
as much money was needed to purchase food, 
and, therefore, more agencies had to be called 
upon to help distribute it. The school children 
certainly did their share, and we feel aure they 
will do so again should the occasion ever de- 
mand. The winter-feeding programs of the 
Game Commission will be considerably im- 
proved next year for the cooperation of nu- 
merous airports throughout the State have 

(Turn to page 580) 
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Stress Safety Practices 


struction is evidenced by the large num- 

ber of fatal accidents which have occurred 
since the opening of schools in September. With 
hazards constantly multiplying there should be 
increased efforts to impress upon the minds of 
children the importance of observing every 
safety precaution. 

A letter recently received in the Depart- 
ment from a Chamber of Commerce secretary 
contains the following: 

“In the country and in the villages our . 
school children walk upon the Highway 
going to and from school. They walk on 
both sides of the road going in the same 
direction. They seem to 
have no instruction as 
to where they should 
walk. The autoist is of- 
ten perplexed, and al- 
though he exercises 
caution, many children 
are killed and crippled 
during the year.” 

In the same communica- ff 
tion, these suggestions are 
made: 

“1, Have your Legal 
Department decide on 
which side of the High- 
way is the proper side 
for the pedestrian to 
travel. 

“2. Ask your School 
Department to formu- 
late a plan and teach 
in every School in the 
State the civic duty of 
right travel of the Highway. If we under- 
stand that the work of the Schools is to 
train for civic duties, then here is a golden 
opportunity to make it practical. 

“3..The warm days of Spring are here 
and the danger will increase. Can we not 
enlist you in behalf of our children in this 
plan or any other plan that will reduce 
the toll of dead and cripples? So far as we 
can see, nothing is being done to remedy 
this danger. Just watch the newspapers 
and note the list of accidents and then we 
shall all be convinced that something 
should be done.” 

Walking on both sides of the road in the 
Same direction indicates an indifference on 
the part of the children which often results in 
an accident. Daily stress should be placed on 
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the importance of walking on the left side 
of highways, facing traffic, so that approaching 
vehicles may be seen. The tendency to dart 
into the street, to emerge from behind parked 
cars, and to cross against signals is still too 
common. These and other careless practices 
which have resulted in too many injuries and 
fatalities, should be so stressed that the chil- 
dren cannot forget them. Safety instruction in 
the schools must be so intensive that it will 
function in safety practices. Suggestions for 
teaching safety appeared in the following is- 
sues of the ScHOoL JOURNAL: January, May, 
October, and December, 1929; and January, 
March, and April, 1930. 
SAFETY CAUTIONS 


The following require 

constant emphasis: 

Highway and street 
See 
Pennsylvania Highways 
Bulletin. 

2. Safety in and about 
the home. See Bureau of 
Home Economics Bulletin, 
Department of Public In- 
struction. 

8. Fire hazards. See 
Bulletin No. 1, Keystone 
Automobile Club, Philadel- 
phia; see Fire Prevention 
Manual, Bureau of Fire 
Protection, Pennsylvania 
State Police, Harrisburg. 

4. Explosives — chem- 
icals, gasoline, dynamite 
and caps, bombs, etc. 

5. Water—cautions when near, in, or on. 

6. Electricity—touching wires, turning 
switches when hands are wet, exposed wires, 
etc. 

7. Playgrounds—care in playing, handling 
apparatus, ete. 

8. Poisons—cautions in handling, storing, 
labeling, ete. 

9. Dangers of hot liquids, open fire places, 
gas jets, sharp instruments, etc. 

10. Precautions to be observed in ap- 
proaching and crossing railways of all kinds. 

11. Safety in the school—care in using 
stairways, tools, apparatus, furniture, etc. 

12. Repeat and practice daily the Safety 
Pledge. 
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1,897,128 Pupils Enrolled in 
Public Schools Last Year 


A summary of the reports covering attend- 
ance in the public schools of Pennsylvania for 
the last school year shows that there was a 
net enrolment of 1,897,128. pupils in both ele- 
mentary and high school departments. This 
was an increase of 13,705 pupils over the previ- 
ous year. Of this number 963,741 were boys and 
933,387 were girls. 

This army of school children exceeds in num- 
ber the total population in each of twenty- 
five of the forty-eight states in the Union. If 
arranged in a column of fours, there would be 
a ribbon of boys and girls reaching approxi- 
mately across the State from the New Jersey 
boundary to the Ohio dividing line. 

Of the total enrolment, 1,513,867 were reg- 
istered in the elementary grades and 383,867 
in the high school grades, including 106,673 
in the seventh and eighth years of the junior 
high school. When expressed in terms of per 
cents it is found that 79.8 per cent of the en- 
rolment was in the elementary school grades 
while 20.2 per cent was in high school. 
More and more pupils are taking advantage of 
the opportunity for a high school education 
compared with those of ten and five years ago. 
In 1918-1919, 8.2 per cent of all pupils was 
enrolled in the high school, while five years 
later, this was increased to 15.2 per cent. This 
means that for every 100 pupils enrolled in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania, 8 were 
found in the high schools in 1919 where ten 
years later 20 pupils were registered in the 
same division. 

The average daily attendance of 1,608,522 
shows a gain of 9,171 pupils over the previous 
year. 

The school census shows 463,512 pupils from 
6 to 8 years of age, 1,178,896 from 8 to 14 
years of age, and 352,692 from 14 to 16 years 
of age, or a total of 1,995,100 pupils. The 
law provides that every child, being a resident 
of any school district in Pennsylvania, between 
the ages of 6 and 21 years, may attend the 
public schools of the district, and between the 
ages of 8 and 16 is required to attend such 
schools except when excused for certain reasons 
provided in the statutes. 

These pupils belonged to the schools an 
aggregate of 313,587,719 days and attended 
an aggregate of 291,150,659 days, which rep- 
resents a 93 per cent attendance, considered an 
exceptionally high record. While it is com- 
monly believed that the poorest attendance is 
in the rural districts, the figures indicate that 
large cities in Pennsylvania show about the 
same percentage of pupils marked present. 

The pupils who were absent from school each 
day in the school year, missed a total of 44,- 
869,866 sessions of school, each forenoon or 
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each afternoon being known as a single ses- 
sion. Of the 44,869,866 of session absences, 
2,168,241 were due to parental neglect, 39,336 
to illegal employment, and 381,687 to truancy. 
The remaining absences amounting to 42,280,- 
652 were due to sickness and other legitimate 
reasons. 





Attendance Report Honor Roll 
FEBRUARY, 1930 
Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their February attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruction 


on time. 


Adams 
Beaver 
Bedford 
Blair 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Clarion 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Delaware 


Aliquippa 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Ambridge 
Arnold 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Bangor 
Beaver Falls 
Bellevue 
Berwick 
Rethlehem 
Blakely 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Bristol 
Canonsburg 
Carbondale 
Carlisle 
Carnegie 
Chambersburg 
Charieroi 
Cheltenham 
Chester 
Clairton 
Clearfield 
Coal 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Connellsville 
Conshohocken 
Corry 
Dickson City 
DuBois 
Dunbar 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
Faston 

FE. Conemaugh 
Ellwood City 
Erie 

Farrell 

Fell 

Ford City 
Forest City 
Franklin 
German 


Counties 
Elk 
Forest 
Franklin 
Greene 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Lycoming 
Mifflin 
Montgomery 
Montour 


Districts 


Greensburg 
Greenville 
Hanover 
Haverford 
Hazle 
Hazleton 
Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jeannette 
Jersey Shore 
Johnsonburg 
Kane 
Kingston 
Kittanning 
Lansford 
Latrobe 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
Logan 

Lower Merion 
Mahanoy City 
Mahanoy Twp. 
Marcus Hook 
Mauch ChunkTp. 
McKeesport 
McKees Rocks 
Meadville 
Middletown 
Milton 
Minersville 
Monessen 
Monongahela 
Mt. Carmel 
Mt.Pleasant Bor 
Mt.Pleasant Tp. 
Muhlenberg 
Munhall 
Nanticoke 
Nanty-Glo 
New Brighton 
New Castle 
New Kensington 
Newport 


Northumberl’d 
Perry 

Pike 

Potter 
Schuylkill 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Union 
Venango 
Warren 
Wayne 
Wyoming 
York 


Norristown 
Northampton 
Oil City 

Old Forge 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Pottsville 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor 
Rankin 
Reading 
Redstone 
Ridgway 
Rochester 
Rostraver 
Sandy 

Sayre 
Scottdale 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Steelton . 
Sunbury 
Swissvale 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 
Taylor 
Tyrone 
Uniontown 
Upper Darby 
Vandergrift 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Chester 
West Mahanoy 
West Pittston 
Whitehall 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Windber 
York 
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Professional Status of Music Super- 


visors and Teachers in Pennsylvania 
1928-1929 


JONAS E. WAGNER 
Director of Statistics, Research and Reports 


ment of Public Instruction by the teach- 

ers and supervising officials employed in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania during 1928- 
1929, have proved to be a veritable mine of 
information on the professional status of this 
body. The writer has accordingly taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to assemble certain 
facts in connection with a typical specialized 
group made up of supervisors and teachers in 
the field of music instruction. The study is 
undertaken primarily to shed more light on 
the supply and the standard of preparation 
exhibited by such a class whose historical back- 
ground is one of the richest in the Common- 
wealth. 

One needs only to read the story of the 
German and the Welsh contributions to the 
life of the Commonwealth to furnish abundant 
testimony of the musical inheritance of these 
people. Surprisingly, however, it was not they 
who initiated the teaching of music in the 
public schools. The records show that the first 
efforts to teach music as a special subject were 
made in the public schools of Pittsburgh as 
early as 1844. There was then one music 
teacher on record among the 321,701 pupils 
enrolled in all of the public schools of the 
state. In the figures used in this study, it is 
found that there were 925 ‘supervisors and 
teachers, with some 300 additional classroom 
teachers devoting some time to music instruc- 
tion, supervising and teaching the 1,897,128 
pupils enrolled in the public schools in 1928- 
1929. This number does not include the whole 
group of elementary teachers who under the 
law are required to teach music regularly the 
same as any other subject in the curriculum. 
While the formal beginning to teach music 
in the public schools was made in 1844, the 
law itself remained silent on the matter for 
two-thirds of a century thereafter, or until 
the enactment of the School Code of 1911, at 
which time the subject was included among 
the group of studies that were permissible. 
In 1915 a State Supervisor of Music was auth- 
orized by law, and in 1921 the General As- 
sembly made the teaching of the subject man- 
datory. It may be noted in passing that accord- 
ing to Earhart (Bulletin, 1914, No. 33, U. S. 
Bureau of Education), only ten states prior to 
1914 had written into law the requirement 


ii HE questionnaires filed in the Depart- 


that music should be taught in the element- 
ary grades. Eight of these were in the far 
West, a fact which, in a sense, refutes the 
contention that the development of music is 
largely an expression of social and national 
maturity. 

The figures compiled from the questionnaires 
show that 425 persons were reported as super- 
visors of music and 500 as special teachers of 
the subject, of whom 161 were men and 764 
women. This means that there were approxi- 
mately five women to one man engaged in such 
type of service. Many of the men were pre- 
sumably identified with the direction of in- 
strumental instruction. 

Institutional preparation of these 925 per- 
sons measured in terms of graduation from a 
definite school, reveals the fact that 111 fin- 
ished high school as their highest institution, 
197 were graduated from two-year normal 
curriculums, 130 from three-year normal cur- 
riculums, 33 from teacher’s colleges, 259 from 
liberal arts colleges, 177 from technical schools, 
13 from graduate schools, and 22 from (vari- 
ous) institutions difficult to classify. The type 
of preparation thus indicated does not include 
private instruction or courses in higher in- 
stitutions not leading to degrees, simply a 
distribution of actual graduates. This array 
of instruction is in marked contrast to that 
offered in the days when the chief opportunity 
to secure training for music teaching and su- 
pervision was through the summer schools 
fostered by large publishing houses, whose 
methods were necessarily closely allied with 
their particular publications. 

Analyzed from the standpoint of degrees 
held, it was found that 146 held the degree of 
bachelor of music, 59 other bachelor degrees, 
8 were granted the master’s degree, while 3 
held the doctorate. It is significant that the 
great majority of these graduates of higher 
institutions are the product of the last ten 
years. 

The median salary paid to those employed in 
districts of the first class (over 500,000 in 
population) was $2,582; in second class dis- 
tricts (30,000-500,000), $1,957; in third class 
(5,000-30,000), $1.625; and in fourth class 
(under 5,000), $1,441; with $1,673 as a median 
for all districts. The range extended from 
$675 in two fourth class districts to $7,000 in 
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the City of Pittsburgh. Median figures for di- 
rectors and supervisors of music in the coun- 
try as a whole according to the Research Bul- 
letin of the National Education Association, 
May, 1929, show that for representative cities 
over 100,000 in population, $3,583 was paid; 
for cities 30,000 to 100,000, $2,683; for cities 
ranging from 5,000 to 30,000, $1,674; and for 
those between 2,500 and 5,000, the salary of 
$1,551 was paid. 

Of the 925 employes studied, 219 were hold- 
ing the position for the first time in 1928- 
1929 of whom 99 were beginners. This repre- 
sents a 10 per cent turnover. To meet 
this demand for new entrants, particu- 
larly in light of the certification requirements 
effective September 1, 1932, figures secured 
from the institutions in Pennsylvania which 
are approved by the State Council of Education 
for credits toward special certification in the 
field of music, show that during 1928-1929 
there were students enrolled in four-year pub- 
lie school music curriculums, and graduates 
therefrom, as follows: 

Gradu- 
Students ates 

Institution in Music 1929 
Reaver College 17 2 
Carnegie Institute ¢ 17 
Combs Conservatory 
Duquesne University 
Grove City College 
Immaculata College 
Juniata College 
Marywood College 
Penna. State College (approved 1929-30) 
Seton Hil! College 
Teachers College, Indiana 
Teachers College, Mansfield 
Teachers College, West Chester 
Susquehanna University . 

University of Pennsylvania.......... 
University of Pittsburgh 
Westminster College 


— 


oé~ 
lO: wa saan: Rotnsc 


ya) | 


Total 


It is believed that the figures just cited have 
much of significance in connection with the 
teacher preparation facilities in this particu- 
lar field. While the fruitage of graduates in 
1929 seemed to fall short of the demand, it 
is important to remember that the programs 
of training for public school music in a num- 
ber of the approved institutions are in their 
infancy. 





The School Law and Department 
Interpretations 


W. M. DENISON 
Deputy Superintendent in charge of Legal Relations 
and Services to School Districts 


Question 98. Must the Holy Bible be read in 
the public schools? 

Answer 93. Yes, “at least ten verses from 
the Holy Bible shall be read or caused to be 
read, without comment, at the opening of each 
and every public school, upon each and every 
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school day by the teacher in charge: Provided, 
That where any teacher has other teachers 
under and subject to direction, then the teach- 
er exercising this authority shall read the 
Holy Bible, or cause it to be read, as herein 
directed.” 


Question 94. What penalty is prescribed for 
the teacher who fails to comply? 


Answer 94, Discharge upon proof. 


Question 95. Is it mandatory that the Con- 
stitution of the United States be taught? 


Answer 95. Yes, in all public and private 
schools within the Commonwealth, such in- 
struction to begin not later than “the opening 
of the eighth grade.” (Section 3903.) 


Question 96. Are State scholarships pro- 
vided for pupils who are graduates of second- 
ary schools? 

Answer 96. Yes, competitive scholarships of 
the value of one hundred dollars per year for 
four years are awarded by the State Council 
of Education to such graduates. 

Question 97. How are such appointments 
made? 

Answer 97. Upon the basis of competitive 
examinations. One scholarship is awarded to 
each county. (Section 4322.) 

Question 98. Is there a law prohibiting school 
children from attending motion picture the- 
atres during school hours? 

Answer 98. Yes, no child between the ages 
of eight and sixteen years shall be admitted 
to a moving picture theatre during the term 
of compulsory attendance during the hours 
and upon the days the public schools of the 
district are in session. This act does not apply, 
however, to any child accompanied by its par- 
ent or parents, or other responsible adult nor 
to any child presenting a permit signed by the 
teacher of such child. It should be noted that 
this law does not exempt a child from the 
provisions of the Compulsory Attendance Law; 
hence, a pupil of compulsory attendance age 
may not legally absent himself from school 
for this purpose except with the consent of 
the school authorities. (Section 4401.) 

Question 99. Are fire drills compulsory? 

Answer 99. Yes, “in all public schools where 
fire-escapes, appliances for the extinguishment 
of fires, or proper and sufficient exits in case 
of fire or panic, either or all are required by 
law to be maintained, fire drills shall be peri- 
odically conducted, not less than once a month, 
by the teacher or teachers in charge, under 
rules and regulations to be promulgated by 
the city or county superintendent of schools 
under whose supervision such schools are.” 

Question 100. Who is responsible for the 
enforcement of this law? 

Answer 100. The proper district or county 
superintendent of schools. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by rublishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough in‘ormation to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


THE WorxLpD Book. An encyclopedia in 12 vol- 
umes, edited by M. V. Oshea, professor 
of education, University of Wisconsin. 
8,000 pp. Illustrated with 10,000 pictures. 
W. F. Quarrie and Company, Chicago. 


Ten years of labor and over a million dol- 
lars in money have been spent in making the 
new World Book the acme of perfection of a 
work of its kind. The editor and his large 
and able staff of authorities have placed the 
knowledge of the whole world at one’s finger 
tips in an interesting and understandable 
form. Previous editions were endorsed by the 
American Library Association, the Wilson 
Standard Catalog for High Schools, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and by many 
State Departments of Public Instruction and 
State Library Associations. This new World 
Book is immeasurably finer than the earlier 
edition, which was the best of its type.-It is 
up-to-date, complete, authoritative, and accu- 
rate though non-technical. It is replete with 
photographs from every land—maps, charts, 
graphs, diagrams, and paintings in natural 
colors. The World Book makes things easy to 
understand by children and by grown ups. It 
is valuable in business and professions and is 
recommended for college presidents, school su- 
perintendents, principals, teachers, and pupils. 
The editors have built a complete story around 
each important subject by a five-fold plan: 
stcry, picture, outline, questions, and related 
subjects. It will be kept up-to-date by a yearly 
supplement, furnished at a very small annual 
cost. Write for a free, beautifully illustrated 
10 x 18, 50-page announcement to the pub- 
lishers at 1501 Jefferson Building, Philadel- 
phia or 1415 Clark Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WHICH COLLEGE? Rita S. Halle. 305 pp. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

A readable book, telling in simple terms the 
advantages and the disadvantages of going to 
college; suggesting the types of boys and girls 
who are likely to benefit by it, and those who 
are not; stating clearly what the new admis- 
sion requirements and methods are; and giving 
enough information about individual colleges 
to enable parents and students to make a pre- 
liminary choice of a few of them for further 
Investigation. The material was gathered by 
sending questionnaires to the colleges and uni- 
versities selected from the accredited lists of 
the Association of American Universities, and 
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by submitting the statements compiled to the 
officers of the institution for checking. It is 
as accurate as careful effort has been able to 
make it. Its classification is Colleges for Men, 
Colleges for Women, Co-educational Colleges, 
and Negro Colleges. 


EDUCATIONAL PsycHOLOGY. Walter S. Monroe, 
James C. DeVoss, and George W. Reagan. 
607 pp. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

This text is intended for the first course in 
educational psychology, and is devoted to those 
topics that are most important to the pro- 
spective teacher. The aim has therefore been 
to produce an effective instrument in teacher 
training, rather than to develop any special 
theory of educational psychology, or to pre- 
sent a complete survey of the subject. The 
topics discussed are: the physical mechanism, 
human responses to stimuli, controls of human 
responses, the learning process; transfer of 
training, measurement of intelligence and 
achievement, mental hygiene, and how to 
study pupils. Tables and figures illustrate the 
points made. 


OuR GOVERNMENT. James W. Garner and Lou- 
ro I. Capen. 657 pp. Illus. American Book 
0. 


This volume deals with the organization, 
functions, methods of administration, and 
problems of our national, state, and local gov- 
ernments. It gives sufficient discussion of the 
social and economic questions directly involved 
in government, without attempting to cover 
the whole field of the social sciences. It dis- 
cusses such problems of government as those 
relating to liberty, property, taxation, public 
finance, health, charity, public utilities, crime, 
education, elections, and various others. The 
last chapter deals with important interna- 
tional problems. At the end of each chapter 
are a reading list, two sets of questions, and 
one or more propositions for debate. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE. Lloyd L. Jones 
and Lloyd Bertschi. 604 pp. $1.50. Pros- 
EcTs, Part I, $.72; Part II, $.80. Gregg 
Publishing Co. 

Although this book is designed for the Jun- 
ior Business Training field, it meets, as its 
name implies, the information, exploration, 
and guidance aims of the junior high school. 
Throughout the volume, the point is brought 
out that all persons are living in the economic 
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community; that business is the great social 
agency; that it is good citizenship to know 
about business. The first seven units of the 
book and accompanynig project material pro- 
vide orientation—an omnibus trip through the 
great fields of business activity. The remain- 
ing units comprehend the application of the 
social and economic knowledges and apprecia- 
tions previously gained, to business functions 
and services, clerical practices and office pro- 
cedures on a level with their community ex- 
periences. The two pads of Business Projects 
offer an abundance of try-out or exploratory 
material. 

PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE. Arthur J. Jones, 
professor of secondary education, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 385 pp. McGraw- 
Hill. $3. 

The purpose of this book is “to give a con- 
ception of guidance which will enable teachers 
and administrators to see the relation of guid- 
ance to other phases of education and thus 
form a basis for proper evaluation of proce- 
dures and practices.” Part I presents the 
meaning, purpose, and aim of guidance; Part 
II, methods of investigation in guidance; Part 
III, methods of guiding students; Part IV, 
results of guidance. The phases of guidance 
that most immediately concern the public 
school and are most readily put into operation 
have been selected for special consideration. 


PSYCHULOGY OF CHILDHOOD. Edgar James 
Swift, professor of psychology, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. 431 pp. Apple- 
ton. $2.25. < 

This book sums un a great deal of material 
which has been published in a numher of sne- 
cialized books and monographs. The author 
believes that the end of education is the ch*id. 
not the school. He discusses in the light of Jat- 
est knowledge moral and social education. dis- 
cipline, initiative and spontaneity. the control 
of emotions and instincts, nervous instabilitv, 
intelligence and its measurements, and imagi- 
nation. He suggests that “a mighty interesting 
adventure for teachers would be to trv to 
shatter the mathematical curve of distribution 
so far as their own pupils are concerned.” 


Goop READING FoR HIGH SCHOOLS—ADVEN- 
TURE. Edited by Tom Peete Cross. Reed 
Smith, and Elmer C. Stauffer. 496 pp. 
Ginn. $1.92. 

This is the first volume of a new series 
which is to provide a complete course in liter- 
ature for the four years of the high school. It 
contains four long selections—‘Kidnapped,” 
“The Lady of the Lake,” “Enoch Arden,” and 
“The Tempest,” and a great number of short- 
er selections. The anthology contains prose and 
poetry of action and adventure, humor, and 
romance. The editorial equipment is practical 
and suitable for a book intended for high- 
school use. Each piece of writing is preceded 
by a brief critical estimate, and followed by 
various types of study helps. Words and 
phrases which need brief explanations are de- 
fined in footnotes. Those requiring longer ones 
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are given in a Dictionary of Names and 
Phrases at the end of the book. 


PLAYS FOR GRADUATION Days. Compiled and 
edited by A. P. Sanford. Dodd, Mead, and 
Co. $2.50. 

Eleven plays for grammar grades and jun- 
ior high schools. These plays, with three ex- 
ceptions, have not previously been published 
and many were written expressly for this vol- 
ume by dramatists specializing in plays for 
youth. An effort has been made to include 
plays simple enough in seiting and technique 
for performance with the limited facilities of 
small schools, but at the same time attractive 
to those which are so fortunate as to have a 
dramatic coach and comnulete stage equipment. 
“Graduation Gifts.” “The Last Vovage of 
Odysseus,” and “Shakespeare, the Playmak- 
er” are especially good. 





* Books Received 


Allyn and Bacon, 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. C.: 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. Books I, II. & III. 
Stella S. Center and Ethel E. Holmes. 


American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N. 
y. . 


= Mose 
NATuRE Stupy. Book II. John H. Gehrs. 80c. 


D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. C.: 
WonvDER FLIGHTS OF LONG Aco. Mary EF. 
Barry and Paul R. Hanna. $1. 


Richard G. Badger, Gorham Press, 100 Charles 
St., Boston, Mass.: 
THE COMMUNITY ROOM IN THE PLATOON 
ScHooL. Elizabeth M. Huff. 


P. Blakiston’s Son & Company, 1012 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS. Edgar M. Starr 
and Edwin G. Olds. $1.25. 


Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. Ind.: 
CIvIcs AND CITIZENSHIP. Henry Noble Sher- 
wood. 
Toots IN SCHOOL. Clara B. Baker and Edna 
D. Baker. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 449 4th Ave., N. 
VY. C.8 


OvuTDOOR “PLAYS FOR Boys AND GIRLS. A. P. 
Sanford. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
NEW TYPEWRITING STUDIES, COMPLETE 
Course. William E. Harned. $1.68. 
REPRESENTATIVE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS 
WITH CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. 
Charles Lane Hanson. 60c. 


Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.: 
PHYSIOGRAPHY LABORATORY SHEETS. Will- 
ard B. Nelson, M.S. 
Hannah Penn Junior High School, York, Pa.: 
ALADDIN’S GARDEN. A _ Pageant-Play for 
Commencement. Helen L. Miller and 
Beulah M. Bradley. Single copy $1. Five 
copies or more 75c. 
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Make a Gift for All Time 


The permanent endowment of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home is a worthy project. Such 
a continuing trust will insure steady support and will guarantee cumulative benefits indefi- 
nitely for aged and convalescent teachers. The title to the Home resides in these officers of 
the P. S. E. A.: the President, the First Vice-President, and the Chairman of the Trustees of 
the Permanent Fund and their successors. 

Members of the P. S. E. A. are urged to report prospective benefactors to the Executive 
Secretary, 400 N. Third Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give and bequeath dollars to the endowment fund of the Lloyd Mifflin Me- 
morial Home, established in the Borough of Columbia, by the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association in the year 1929. 


OF REAL ESTATE OR SECURITIES 
I give and devise to the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home, established in the Borough of Columbia, 
by the Pennsylvania State Education Association in the year 1929, all that (here describe 
property) for its officers to use and dispose of in any manner that will promote the object and 
interest of the said Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home. 


EXTRACT FROM THE LAWS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
By Act of Assembly of June 7, 1917, a devise or bequest for charitable uses is void 
unless it is done by will, attested by two credible and disinterested witnesses at least thirty 
days before the decease of the testator. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAx 
Contributions or gifts to the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home are, in accordance with Section 
103 (6) of the Revenue Act of 1928, deductible by the donor, when computing net income 
subject to Federal Income Tax. 


This statement is authorized by the Section of Rules and Regulations, U. S. Internal 
Revenue Department, Washington, D. C. 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 
HARRISBURG 
No. 5 DATE January 1, 1930 


Certificate of Registration Under Solicitation Law 


Rete eee 400, NORTH THIRD STREET, HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, _ baton 
has duly registered with the Department of Welfare, C lth of P ylvania, under the provisions of an Act 
of the General Assembly approved the thirteenth day of May, one thousand nine hundred and twenty-five, (P. L. 644) 
amended the eighteenth day of April, one thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven, entitled, “An Act Relating to and 
regulating the solicitation of moneys and property for charitable, religious, benevolent, humane and patriotic purposes”, 
and in compliance with the requirements of this Act and the rules prescribed for its application by the Department of 
Welfare, and having met the requirements of the laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in this regard: 

IS AUTHORIZED to appeal to the public for donations or subscriptions, or to raise money by promoting a 
public bazaar, sale, entertaii t, or exhibition, under the conditions and limitation prescribed in said Act and rul- 
ings of the Department of Welfare, during the year 


1930 


id aftgr December $1, 1930 
eau of Assistance (Mrs. E. S. He McCauley S*rstary of pWelfare 
ly displayed in the office in which the business of the organization is transacted) 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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THROUGH THE PORTALS. A Pageant-Play. for 
Commencement. Helen L. Miller and 
Beulah M. Bradley. Single copy $1. Five 
copies or more 75c. 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
CHARACTER BUILDING FOR JUNIOR-HIGH- 
ScHOOL GRADES. Elvin H. Fishback. 
ENGLISH IN ACTION. Courses I & II. J. C. 
Tressler. 

FRENCH SHorT STORIES. E. C. Hills & R. T. 
Holbrook. 

JUNIOR HIGH ScHOOL Poetry. John A. O’- 
Keefe & Frederick A. Guindon. 

THE NONPAREIL COMPOSITION Pap. Part II. 
Robert H. White. 

PHONETIC GATEWAY TO FRENCH. Philip H. 
Churchman. 


Lakeside Publishing Company, N. Y. C.: 
PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE. Jessie A. Knox. 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 


AMERICAN HISTORY WORKBOOK. Section I & 
II. Thomas M. Marshall and Edgar 
Bruce Wesley. 68c each. 

NINTH-YEAR MATHEMATICS. Ernest R. Bres- 
lich. $1.20. 


Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIll.: 
Paper Toys. Book II. Anna E. Pauli. 


Marshall Jones Company, Boston, Mass.: 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Frederick 
H. Dole. 


Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
NEw Pays FoR Every Day. Minnie A. Nie- 
meier. $2. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C.: 


HOMERIC GREECE. Marjorie and C. H. B. 
Quennell. $2.50. 


Scott, Foresman and Company, 5 W. 19th St., 
Vs Bast ap See 


SPECIMEN OBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS. G. M. 
Ruch & G. A. Rice. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division St., 
Newark, N. J.: 
MopERN METHODS SPELLER. George C. Kyte. 
56c. 
MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. John 
W. Beattie, Osbourne McConathy, and 
Russell V. Morgan. $2. 


World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.: 
LABORATORY EXERCISES IN ZooLocy. Will- 
iam M. Barrows. 
MODERN-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Book III. John 
R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, and Caroline 
Hatton. 80c. 





Medicine for the soul.—lInscription over the 
door of the library at Thebes. 

Books,—lighthouses erected in the great sea 
of time.—Whipple. 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


PRESENT DAY KNOWLEDGE OF Foops. National 
Food Bureau, 844 Rush St., Chicago, III. 


TAXATION AND INDEBTEDNESS OF LOCAL Gov- 
ERNMENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. Leonard P. 
Fox, Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The following pamphlets may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing 
office, Washington, D. C.: Federal Farm 
Board. Questions and Answers. Prices 
ee and Retail, Department of La- 

or. 





Lopez Schools Have Perfect 
Record in Banking 


School Savings was instituted in the Lopez 
Schools in April, 1929. In September, 1929, 
forty per cent of the pupils were depositors 
in the Thrift Service. Since that time the 
school has progressed to the point where on 
March 25, 1930, every one of the nearly three 
hundred pupils was a depositor. There are 
several factors which make this achievement 
still more noteworthy. 


This success was achieved only through the 
fine cooperation and loyal work of the Lopez 
teachers, plus the strong school spirit of the 
pupils. At the beginning of the year, F. S. 
BreMiller, supervising principal, asked them 
to set a one hundred per cent school as their 
goal for this year. Their hard work is shown 
by the fact the school not only attained this 
goal, but also by the fact that the pupils have 
nearly $1,200 on deposit in the local bank. 


The value of thrift in the school is shown 
by the experience of one of the boys in the 
Lopez High School. This lad has been doing 
odd jobs and earning small sums of money 
since the beginning of the school year. All the 
money he earned was deposited in the school 
bank and in a short time he had $73. One of 
his courses in school is poultry raising, and 
he wished to carry out a large poultry project 
as a part of this course. With the money he 
had saved he purchased a brooder house and 
two hundred baby chicks. He is applying the 
knowledge learned in school to the care of 
these chicks, and is having fine luck with 
them. The boy expects to reinvest the profits 
of this first year in a larger project, and, un- 
doubtedly, will soon be on the road to economic 
independence. This instance and others, too 
numerous to mention, attest to the value of the 
thrift habit. The Lopez School authorities feel 
that the development of this habit is too valu- 
able to be neglected. 
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The Year ’Round Protection for Educators 


The Teachers Protective Union 


“THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD” 


Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 


Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 

Over $400,000 Assets for the protection of members. 
Benefits paid to members during 1929—$204,425.67. 
At a cost of only $30.00 per year—Benefits claimable: Sickness, $25.00 per week; 
Quarantine, $25.00 per week; Accident, $45.00 per week; Accidental Death, 
$1,500.00. At a cost of only $24.00 per year—Benefits claimable: Sickness, Quar- 
antine or Accident, $25.00 per week; Accidental Death, $500.00. Also, Less Pro- 
tection at Less Cost, if found necessary. 
An application for this protection received and accepted now, either with pay- 
ment for full year or half year, will protect against sickness and accident during 
the summer months, while at home or abroad. 


The Non-Cancellable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 
IMPORTANT FACTS 


Benefits paid during the entire year. Approved by State Insurance Departments. 

All Diseases and Accidents covered. Endorsed by Boards of Education. 

Cost does not increase with age. Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 
Take two minutes to fill out this form, or see our Deputy. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Breneman Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me descriptive printed matter 
and application forms for your exceptional 
health and accident protection for Teachers, It 
is understood that this carries no obligation on 
my part. 





























Just what is the objective in Junior 
Business Training 
Where does the emphasis belong 


In GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE by Jones and Bertschi, the 
authors build their philosophy on the premise that 


All boys and girls are CONSUMERS and 
CITIZENS and that some of them will be 
paid WORKERS 


General Business Science 


gives all the necessary training for jobs on the junior level of employ- 
ment, and in addition, opens up the whole field of business for explora- 
tion and develops the subject in accordance with Junior High School 
objectives. 

Write our nearest office for examination copy or descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 





























Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





HaRVEY E. GAYMAN, director of research, 
P. S. E. A., has been invited by Henry Suz- 
zallo, director of President Hoover’s National 
Advisory Council on Education of fifty-two, to 
serve as Research Collaborator for the Coun- 
cil. The Council wishes to know just what ef- 
fects,—good, bad, and indifferent—the Feder- 
al acts in aid of education are having in Penn- 
sylvania. 


OAKMONT, W. Lee Gilmore, supervising 
principal, will establish kindergartens next 
fall and will add a commercial course in the 
high school. 


CHARLES COXE, superintendent of Lewis- 
town Schools, was presented with a life mem- 
bership in the National Education Association 
by the members of the Lewistown Teachers 
Association on March 24, 


LAMBERT GREENAWALT, president of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association and 
director of English, social studies, and lan- 
guages of the William Penn High School of 
York, has written a book, School Press Man- 
agement and Style, which will be published 
soon by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


M. EMMA EICHELBERGER, a member of the 
John Harris High School faculty, Harrisburg, 
has been awarded first prize in a world-wide 
teachers’ contest in supplementary reading 
and dictation material for a shorthand man- 
ual, The contest was open to shorthand teach- 
ers in the United States, Canada, England, 
Australia, and New Zealand. The material 
submitted was evaluated on literary excellence 
and originality, freedom from unusual expres- 
sions, and intensity of use of word-building 
principles. Sixty prizes were awarded. 


PAUL HENRY HANUS, professor emeritus of 
the history and art of teaching, Harvard Uni- 
versity, was honored March 14 with a compli- 
mentary dinner at the Commander Hotel, 
Cambridge, on the occasion of his seventy- 
fifth birthday. He retired from active teach- 
ing in 1921 after thirty years of distinguished 
service to the university. Former students and 
friends presented a portrait, bas relief of him 
to the graduate school of education. They 
gave him a purse of $7,500—$100 for each 
year of his life. 











J. MILTON ROSSING, principal of the Forty 
Fort Junior-Senior High School, has_ been 
elected supervising principal of Glenolden 
Junior-Senior High School. 


A. M. HINKEL, supervising principal of the 
Hershey Consolidated Schools, was recently 
given a testimonial dinner by the faculty of 
the schools in honor of his educational achieve- 
ments in the “model town.” The dinner was 
given on his birthday. In ten years Mr. Hin- 
kel has brought about a complete consolida- 
tion of the schools with a pupil enrolment of 
over 1,400 and a faculty of fifty-two. 


CHARLES A. MILLER has been supervising 
principal of the South Brownsville Schools for 
seven years. The enrolment has increased 
from 990 to 1,539, the 6-3-3 plan was installed 
with a junior high school which helped to 
lower the student mortality rate at the end of 
the eighth grade, and the building equipment 
and course of study have expanded during his 
term of office. 


W. H. MacCo.t, vice-president of Kiskimi- 
netas Springs School since 1918, has been 
elected president to succeed the late A. W. 
Wilson. 


ALLEN JONES, a member of the May gradu- 
ating class of the State Teachers College at 
West Chester, has been elected principal of 
the West Goshen Consolidated School. Mr. 
Jones has had three years of teaching experi- 
ence. 


HARRY DEXTER KITSON, psychologist at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, finds 
that few are satisfied with their work, that a 
“very considerable number” are dissatisfied 
with it, and that their interest in it “stated 
bluntly” is zero. “Teachers who had served 
for sixteen years or more had an average in- 
terest of 92%, while the average of those who 
had worked less than that period is 75%.” The 
degree of maximum interest in their work 
indicated by teachers is only 19%. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY has published a pan- 
phlet containing poetry written by four of its 
students: Langston Hughes, William Allyn 
Hill, Edward Silvera, and Waring Cuney. 


THE INDIANA County High School Princi- 
pals’ Association meets once a month to dis- 
cuss topics and problems in educational mat- 
ters. 
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Designers of the First School Book Covers 





Distributors of the First Free Advertising Covers 





Originators of the “Holden System for 





Preserving Books’ 





We built 


Holden Book Covers 


to Increase the Lives and 
Service of Free Textbooks 


and to Provide~a Sanitary means of transferring’soiled books 
and they are Now Considered an Economic necessity in the Schools. 


Prompt Service on large or small orders 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, PRESIDENT 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

















Your pupils can’t 
spend a day in 
a coal mine... 


... but this new teaching device 
enacts the whole story of coal 
before their eyes in fifteen minutes. 


ITH THIs new Classroom aid the 

W topic is pictured én motion. On a sil- 
vered screen the miner is shown donning 
his working clothes and riding down into 
his gallery. Then follows a series of scenes 
depicting the entire process of anthracite 
mining. Eventually the miner comes up 
the shaft. He has spent a long day below, 
but the class has ban given the whole 
story of his work in a quarter of an hour. In 
fifteen hours of reading. ..even in fifteen 
hours actually spent in the mining dis- 
trict. ..the children could not cover the 
subject as thoroughly as it is covered 


with the aid of this special school film. 

Anthracite Coal is only one of the many 
Eastman Classroom Films available on 
topics of Geography, General Science and 
Health. Write for ‘‘A New Descriptive 
List of Eastman Classroom Films.” 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 
Subsidiary o 
EastMAN Kopak Caaune, Rian: N.Y. 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Epcar C. BYE, professor of social studies, 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, has 
served as instructor in Clark University Sum- 
mer School since 1926. The coming summer 
he will offer students an opportunity to see 
history on an American History field trip 
(non-profit proposition) through New York, 
Philadelphia, Gettysburg, Washington, James- 
town, and Richmond. The party will leave 
Worcester, Mass., August 8 in a comfortable 
motor coach on a 16-day tour of 1,600 historic 
miles covering eight states. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Douglas C. Ridgley, Director 
Clark University Summer School, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Harry E. SowWERS, supervising principal of 
the schools of Springfield Township, Bucks 
County, for the past two years, was recently 
elected to the supervising principalship of 
Sinking Spring. He will assume his new duties 
at the close of the present school term. 


W. P. PERCIVAL, professor of education at 
the State Teachers College, Indiana, has been 
elected national president of Phi Sigma Pi, an 
undergraduate professional fraternity. W. H. 
Bristow of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is regional director for the eastern part 
of the United States. Students in the Teachers 
Colleges at Bloomsburg, California, and 
Clarion have petitioned for local chapters of 
this organization and will be initiated and in- 
stalled in the near future. 


NEARLY 300,000 SCHOOL CHILDREN already 
have voted in the nationwide National Anthem 
Poll which Current Events, the national school 
newspaper, has just begun in the schools of 
the United States. These first returns show a 
total of 181,892 votes for The Star Spangled 
Banner and 90,974 votes for America the 
Beautiful. A bill is now before Congress, 
which, if enacted into law, will make The 
Star Spangled Banner the legal national an- 
them of the United States. 


Boys, GIRLS, and Books in the. Modern 
School Library, a new slide prepared by the 
education committee of the American Library 
Association, may be purchased for $2 from the 
Society for Visual Education, 327 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. It may be run in an auto- 
matic projector or an S. V. E. picturol pro- 
jector. 


TRUSTEES of the University of Pennsylvania 
have approved the development of the plan 
for a college of liberal arts to be constructed 
near Valley Forge. The college will be a sep- 
arate and distinct branch of the university al- 
though it will be conducted under the direc- 
tion of the trustees and as an integral part 
of the university, 
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THIRTY BOYS AND GIRLS of the Binney School 
of Philadelphia, as a Junior Red Cross service, 
provided an evening of songs, dances, and in- 
strumental numbers for patients of the U. S. 
Naval Hospital in their city. On the program 
were Russian and Lithuanian folk dances in 
native costume, acrobatic dances and individ- 
ual clogging, and piano, violin, saxophone, cor- 
net, accordion, and vocal solos, all gay and 
cheerful. Magazines, books, and chocolate col- 
lected by the children who did not take part 
were left to be distributed next day. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM of the 
Pennsylvania State College will offer during 
the summer session two journalism courses for 
high school teachers. One of the courses is on 
high school publications and the other, report- 
ing. The department, in charge of Franklin 
Banner, hopes to assist in the popularizing of 
student publications and journalism courses in 
the high schools of the State. 


MESHOPPEN has just remodeled and built an 
addition to its school building. The new addi- 
tion consists of three classrooms, a shop, an 
office, and an auditorium and gymnasium. The 
total cost of the building and equipment was 
about $28,000. Next year the school will be 


reorganized on the 6-6 plan with homemaking J, 


and shopwork added to the junior high school 
curriculum. A_ well-organized guidance pro- 
gram is being developed. The supervising 
principal is R. C. Reinert. 


STANDARDS OF TRAINING for teachers in the 
junior and senior high schools of Easton were 
adopted by the Easton School Board, which 
approved a resolution submitted by Superin- 
tendent James C. Bay. The standard of a 
four-year college course with a degree or its 
equivalent will be required after next year. 
The change is being made to give Easton high 
schools first-class standing as rated by the 
Eastern Association of Colleges. 


TRESSLER ORPHANS’ HOME High School won 
the championship of the Perry County Debate 
Association. The school won the decision in ev- 
ery debate in which it engaged, and scored 
233 1-3 points. Newport High School was sec- 
cnd with 191 1-5 points. The question debated 
was: Resolved. That the nations disarm com- 
pletely, excepting such forces as are neces- 
sary for police duties. 


THE City oF LONDON Vacation Course in 
Education will be held this year from July 26 
to August 9. The program includes special 
courses of lectures for overseas teachers on 
the speaking of English and on modern Eng- 
lish literature. A booklet will be sent any teach- 
er who writes Hugh W. Ewing, Sec’y, Mon- 
tague House, Russel] Square, London, W, C. I. 
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NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


WANTED: 
TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 


AND 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 


We direct and select scientifically. 

Best teachers are needed in best Pennsylvania Schools 
and Colleges. We have hundreds of direct calls in 
Pennsylvania and thirty — states. 

Service to employers 

a _, aeaneneen is confidential. 

fe: 


OOK, General Manager 
Philadelphia Pa., 324 — Mad Blidg. 
MILY A. LANE, Man: 
Pittebureh: Pa., 1215 Plaza Bldg. 
Other offices: New Haven, Northampton, Syracuse, Cin- 
einnati, Bowling Green, Ky., So. Jacksonville, Fila., 
Washington, D. C. 





CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN 8. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If you want helpful and reli- 
Teachers able assistance enroll with us. 
Free enrolment and no charge unless position 
is secured. 


School Authorities 147 teacnen 


and intelligent service get in touch with us. No 
charge. 



































Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 


SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 
205 N. Seventh St. 





50th year 
Allentown, Penna. 


of Teachers’ Agencies 


P. 0. Box 157 


Memher Nati lA sas 




















Seeking a -Positaee 


Or are you an employer in need of good 
teachers? In either case, write us. 


We have placed teachers on three continents. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 

















NEW YORK, Flatiron Bldg. 
CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Globe Bldg. ~ 


EST. 1882 — THE OLD RELIABLE 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


Get BREWER’S NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
10,000 Names for One Dollar 


PITTSBURGH, Jenkins Arcade 
KANSAS CITY, N. Y. Life Bldg. 
SPOKANE, Chamb. Comm. Bldg. 




















ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City 


45th Year. In the past decade this Agency has secured promotions 
for thousands of teachers in the best Public and Normal Schools. 
Also for many Superintendents. High class clientage. Booklet with 
valuable information free. 


121 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. 


207 E. Williams, Wichita, Kans. 

















It’s a Good Thing to Be Enrolled with a Member of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to “N. A. T. A.,” 179 Whitehall, Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., Boston; 
64 E. Jackson, Chicago; Deseret Bank Bidg., Salt Lake City: 2161 ‘Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 

















THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE at Millers- 
ville offers summer school courses in library 
science. A special school library curriculum to 
be taken in two summers has been planned to 
meet the needs of teachers seeking certifica- 
tion in that field. Application for admission 
should be made at the earliest possible date. 


HOw MANY EDUCATIONAL WORKERS in the 
state hold the three following approved cer- 
tificates: elementary principal’s, high school 
principal’s, and supervising principal’s? If 
those who have successfully qualified for those 
three certificates will report to the editor of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, a list of 
such a select group will be published. 


WILLIAMSBURG SCHOOLS observed Pennsyl- 
vania Day by having each class use Pennsyl- 
vania as the topic for discussion for the class 
period. An additional feature was a talk on 
the early history of Williamsburg by County 
Superintendent T. S. Davis. Supervising Prin- 
cipal D. B. Kulp arranged the program for 
the day. 


THE FRANKLIN COUNTY Scholastic and Ath- 
letic Meet will be held in Waynesboro on May 
8. Scholastic events include contests in music, 
declamation, arithmetic, spelling, and hand- 
writing. The athletic program includes the us- 
ual track events. A model airplane contest is 
an added feature of interest. 
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Pur Beta Kappa’s 114 chapters seek mem- 
bers primarily from those who take cultural 
courses and are established in less than one- 
half of the accredited schools of higher learn- 
ing. According to Oscar M. Voorhies, secre- 
tary and editor of The Phi Beta Kappa Key, 
145 West 55th Street, N. Y., 19% of the 
28,805 living men and women whose names 
appear in “Who’s Who in America,” 5,555, 
10% of the Society’s entire living membership, 
are Phi Beta Kappas. One in five of the 22,500 
Phi Beta Kappa members who graduated fif- 
teen or more years ago is now listed in ‘““Who’s 
Who.” That is, from the upper one-seventh of 
the graduates of less than one-half of our 
colleges are found one-tenth of all the men 
and women who are rendering such outstand- 
ing service as to be so listed. Upon its rolls 
are found 44% of the men and women honored 
by inclusion in the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans, 40% of all the justices of the 
United States Supreme Court since 1800, and 
a like per cent of the Secretaries of State. 
He draws the conclusion that colleges look 
very largely to their high-grade students for 
the men and women who in the aggregate re- 
flect largest credit upon their work. From 
high-grade students will come high-grade men 
and women who will become leaders in the 
civil, social, political, and religious life of 
their times. 


BROCKWAY was the scene of the banquet of 


the Tri-County Basket Ball League. This 
league is composed of the high school teams of 
Beechwoods, Brockway, Falls Creek, Sandy 
Township, Seigel, and Snyder Township. The 
winners, the Falls Creek boys’ team and the 
Brockway girls’ team, were presented with 
trophies. Wm. W. Spigelmyer, superintendent 
of Sandy Township Schools, acted as toast- 
master. 


Is ABINGTON a first-class high school? Why 
is it less experimental than some other 
schools? Why is there no junior high school in 
the township? Does Abington High School pre- 
pare for the best colleges? What is the signi- 
ficance of the marking system? Should not ev- 
ery pupil in high school be given the oppor- 
tunity of becoming a leader? What is the 
value of extra-curricular activities? Who is 
responsible for the study habits of high school 
students? 

These questions, selected by parents as of 
the highest order of interest, were answered 
at the March meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association in a stirring symposium of admin- 
istrators and faculty, with enthusiastic pa- 
trons forming an ideal audience. 


Those speaking were E. S. Ling, superin- 
tendent of schools; J. C. Weirich, principal; 
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E. B. Gernert, head of the mathematics de- 
partment; C. E. Sohl, faculty adviser for Stu- 
dent Council; Gertrude Turner, faculty spon- 
sor for The Oracle, Abington High’s student 
magazine; Mrs. Zaidee Wyatt, dean of girls; 
F. L. Hughes, president of the board of school 
directors; J. N. Adee, principal of Weldon 
Junior School; R. R. Welch, principal of 
Highland Junior School; H. S. Ambler, school 
solicitor; as well as a number of parents and 
students. 





Junior Red Cross Day 


April 17 was set aside last year by Superin- 
tendent Thomas Francis of Scranton, in a 
special letter to teachers and principals, as 
Junior Red Cross Day for Lackawanna Coun- 
ty. On this day all of the school re-enrolled 
and the children received their buttons. Many 
of the buildings had special programs. 

One of the “services to others” which the 
members recently shared with the Scranton 
schools was the gift of a Brailled edition of 
“Friends in Strange Garments,” Miss Up 
john’s book of stories of children of other 
lands, to the School for the Blind at Over- 
brook. Miss Upjohn is staff artist of the 
American Junior Red Cross. By special ar- 
rangement her book is being Brailled by a 
Red Cross volunteer worker especially for pur- 
chase by Junior Red Cross school groups, the 
only charge being for the materials and the 
binding. Another Brailled edition was pre- 
sented by the Scranton and Lackawanna 
County classes to the school for the blind at 
Lansdale. 





We may not attempt too zealously to create 
behavior in the light of our own desires, preju- 
dices, or past. Try to understand the cause of 
the child’s behavior, and to deal with it sym- 
pathetically, impersonally, and sensibly. A psy- 
chiatrist must not be shocked. The older school 
of psychiatrists was interested only in insanity, 
dementia praecox, and hysteria. The present 
school is interested in understanding the in- 
dividual, and bringing about a healthy mental 
state. Analysis is more valuable than classifi- 
cation —Dr. Frederick Allen. 





Ideas are often poor ghosts; but sometimes 
they are made flesh; they breathe upon us 
with warm breath, they touch us with soft 
responsive hands, they look at us with sad 
sincere eyes, and they speak to us in appealing 
tones; then their presence is a power, then 
they shake us like a passion, and we are 
drawn after them with gentle compulsion, as 
flame is drawn to flame.—Silas Marner by 
George Eliot. 
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What are Your Plans 


to make money this Year « 
Last call] tv ita ne oie Yr 


with a greater understanding and a bank account of from $500 to 


to women-teachers ® $1000? Then... read carefully the facts of this advertisement. 


C= first the house that publishes this advertise- a Zoe 

ment. Our responsibility to the teaching profession. Our “| 
achievement in the educational world. Our 37 years’ record. : 

bh The fact that with us you are associated with one of the fore- 
most educational movements of the day. 

To teachers Compton needs no introduction. And Compton's 
proposal to you is this: Join the Compton Summer Traveling 
Organization. Join it ‘his summer. Enjoy this summer—im- 
prove through it—earn amply besides. Travel—grow—use the 
money you earn to fulfill whatever of your ambitions money 
can complete. 


$500 or more this Summer. No specialized experience is required. What scores of other 
women teachers have accomplished, you can accomplish, too. $50 to $75 each week—a $500 sum- 
mer—and more. You earn while you learn. What training you need we supply. You qualify for the 
Compton Travel-and-Make-Money Summer Plan if you have had 2 years of Normal School or Col- 
lege training and 3 years of teaching experience—and are 23 years of age or over. Theonly other qual- 
ifications are Character, Ambition, and the Will-to-Win. Your pay check comes to you each week. 


Write for details—N ow! ; Summer’s almost here. Traveling groups are rapidly being Facts About the House of Compton 
completed. New teachers are joining daily. Last summer 41 teachers averaged $587.83 each for Come Gey a Lprneogy occupy os 
the summer period under the Compton Travel-and-Make-Money Summer Plan. Letters of appre- fished in 1803-37 sears of steady growth — 
ciation from scores of teachers speak enthusiastically of the Compton Plan and the money, experi- 26 Branch Offices in’ U. S.—Foreign agencies 
ence and happiness it brought them. Many are returning for the fot ema hes Sper pha aa 
Summer of 1930. Write at once for the facts. Send the coupon yarsear Book Publishers” Association and 

today. Know all the details. Then decide. National Better Business Bureau— Business 
“| Please use the coupon below. exceeds $4,500,000.00 per year 


Send this Coupon 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
: Deo you know of Dept. 395 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
‘ any_other busi- ; 
Mary Hill, Nashville, ness or profes- Gentlemen: 
Tean.. can leave home F sien in which Please send me free, and absolutely without 
ped li ad a beginners can obligation on my part, your entire Compton 
0 r nti ht rn from Travel-and-Make-Money Proposal for this 

a. e 


joins up for three months Kate _Baxte: ee 
of Her school in Louis! $85.00 103100.00 summer. 




















weekly cheek ‘often A tied @ week an 


amounts Though Principal of a promi- 
many times, more. sal fol nent school, Elsie Mills decided py ON ics nseninicicsininnniosnniaani 
on that she wanted to gain a busi- vacation? 
i ness bach d_ and Address. SORES Erte erento eee renee 
Lest Year C. Ea Sena eas, money wuie doin; ag ee er et a a 4 
as) €a: he - August arned .00 wit! 
tional Adotsors déd a say = the Compton Travel-and-Make- College or Normnal........................- 
of over four and one-half tcihabiased Yi f Traini 
million dollars ears of Training. 


This year is considerably ahead of the same period last year I am teaching in................. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY | 


Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. ini iaaianaaiiianileariia ad 


























My school closes. 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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teachers. 


THE NEW DAY ARITHMETICS 
DURELL -GILLET 


| 
Seven broad features: 1. Subject matter for future as well as present needs. | 
2. Scientific grade placement of topics. 3. Thorough grounding in funda- | 
mental concepts. 4. Three levels of achievement. 5. Diagnostic tests with fresh 
keyed practice. 6. Provision for the maintenance of skills. 7. Tested methods 
for developing power in problem solution. 


THE STUDY READERS 
WALKER -PARKMAN-SUMMY 


Sound child psychology, fascinating content, productive testing and remedial | 
work, correlation with other school subjects, animating activities, attractive | 
format, practical and economical accessory material, complete manuals for | 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY, New York 




















Flint Bidg., 219 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 





REVISED EDITION 


MILK—FROM FARM TO REFRIGERATOR 
A booklet for students and others interested in modern milk production and distribution methods. 
Photographic illustrations. 
PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 


PITTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY COUNCIL 
450 Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 























The Oral Self-Expression Method 
of Teaching Modern Language 


The alternative of the “grammar-transla- 
tion” method is not the “direct method” but 
an oral-grammar method so organized and 
developed as to include, from the first, practice 
in self-expression. 

The “direct method” is an uneconomical oral 
method which wastes time in the first presen- 
tation of material. A foreign language can be 
taught without having recourse to translation, 
now by associating at once a word with the 
object, the action, or the quality it represents, 
now by employing the meaning of the words 
already known to discover that of others. It 
further compromises results by advocating the 
teaching of the grammar in the foreign lan- 
guage and discouraging comparison of the for- 
eign language with the vernacular. Any at- 
tempt to modify the direct method leads to 





methods that cease to be direct but retain some 
of the disadvantages of their origin. 

There is a need of making a new start 
through the study of our American school con- 
ditions and the psyschology involved in the 
language-learning process, instead of trying 
to adopt a method devised for school conditions 
wholly different from our own and formulated 
long before the psychological data now avail- 
able had been worked out.—Lowis J. A. Mer- 
cier, Associate Professor of French, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. 





Scientific studies have accumulated at such 
a rate that education may now fairly be called 
an applied science in the same sense as medi- 
cine and engineering are applied sciences. Like 
these other professions, education is coming 
to rely more upon the findings of experimental 
and of statistical or historical investigation 
and less upon philosophical speculation.— 
Frank N. Freeman, Chicago. 
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$ 500% 
Per Monin 


Summer: 
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_ EACH ERS! Earn 


O you know that you can earn $300 a month this summer? Do you 
know that after you qualify, you have the opportunity to go aheadio a bigger 
position wilh more income—and with bright prospects for permanent work ? 


There are a few openings in a national organization in business twenty years for 
teachers of personality and education who are interested this summer in exchanging 
/ their usual profitless leisure for a vacation of business experience and growingincome. 


Teachers with normal school or college training (and at least two years of teaching 
experience) are desired. This position gives an opportunity to travel, to be associated 
with congenial people, and the chance to make an income of from $300 to $500 
a month. A thorough training is given to all those selected, with a guaranteed income io start. 
Please give information as to age, education, experience. and time you can work this vacation. 


Address P. O. DRAWER 1208. Station B, Cleveland, Ohio 
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SAVE MONEY 





by re-binding your books this summer. School Districts all 
over Pennsylvania are awake to this economy. Mail us a few 
old text or library books today and we will rebind them free 
of charge for you. 


Universal Publishing Syndicate 
23rd and Allegheny Avenue 


“OFFICIAL BOOKBINDERS, COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 'OF SLIPPERY 
Rock has just been granted a charter for the 
organization of a chapter of Pi Gamma Mu, 
National Social Science Society. Thomas J. S. 
Heim of the social science department was ap- 
pointed local organizer by the national offi- 
cers. Pennsylvania Theta Chapter at Slippery 
Rock has the distinction of being the hun- 
dredth chapter of Pi Gamma Mu in the United 
States. There are approximately 11,000 mem- 
bers in these chapters. The State Teachers 
College at Slippery Rock also has the honor 
of being the first State Teachers College in 
the State to have a chapter of this society. 
There are seven other chapters in the liberal 
arts colleges of the State. Membership is hon- 
orary and is based upon the minimum stan- 
dard of having at least twenty semester hours 
of college social science with an average grade 
of 85 per cent or better. The Slippery Rock 
Chapter is made up of seven students, seven 
iad members, and nine alumni of the col- 
ege, 








It is the part of good teaching to act on the 
principle that the CONCOMITANT learnings, 
such as honesty, cheerfulness, persistence, po- 
liteness, helpfulness, cooperation, friendliness, 
loyalty, in either positive or negative degrees, 
may be learned by practice just as the pri- 
mary learnings such as spelling, multiplica- 
tion, and the like, are learned. 


Do you think that a teacher may be able to 
make a friendly child from a morose one, by 
stimulating and guiding him in doing WITH 
SATISFACTION a greater and greater num- 
ber of friendly acts each day? 


Can not friendliness, practiced with satis- 
faction, finally become habitual, or the course 
of least resistance, with him? Is not that what 
the teacher would wish? 


Can honesty be learned by desire for it and 
well-guided practice in it? cooperation? stick- 
to-it-iveness? other personality traits?— 
Teacher Training Bulletin, Pottsville Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

















A Program of Research 
(From page 5388) 

4.* A continuance of the study of financial 
and living conditions of former teachers, in- 
cluding also those now receiving benefits from 
the retirement funds in order to determine the 
best method for the Association to pursue in 
providing suitable and congenial living condi- 
tions in their advancing years. 

5.* A study of the practices now in effect 
by groups of teachers in health and disability 
insurance to determine the type of service 
that could be rendered by the Association to 
its members in this respect. 

6.* A study of the standards and practices 
as regards salaries with particular reference 
to the situation in fourth-class districts. 

7.* A continuous analysis for a period of 
years of entrants to the teaching profession 
with particular reference to preparation, lo- 
cation of teaching position, type of teaching 
position, salary, and number, on an index 
basis. 

8. A study of practices now in effect in ad- 
mitting prospective teachers into institutions 
for teacher preparation with the probable de- 
velopment of standards in order that recruits 
te the teaching profession may be individuals 
with evidences of special adaptations for the 
work. 

9.* An analysis of the limitations of the 
present administrative unit looking toward 
a larger unit with possibilities of a larger 
school organization, less inequalities in finan- 
cial support, and more possibilities for ade- 
quate local leadership. 

10.* <A study of financial support of educa- 
tion with particular reference to: 

a. The responsibility of the State 

b. The ability of the State 

ec. Adequacy of support 

d. Equitable distribution of 
burden 

e. Source of revenue 

f. Equitable distribution of State appro- 
priations 

11.* Fact-finding and information service 
for use by the members of the Association to 
aid them in the solution of their problems. 

12. Discovering and evaluating new fea- 
tures of school administration and new prac- 
tices that are being tried out in different 
schools, and making results available for all. 

13.* Interpretations of new contributions 
to the science of education with special em- 
phasis on methods of application. 

14. A continuous digest of summaries and 
analyses of researches completed at the high- 


the tax 


*Indicates activities and studies in which the 
Director of Research is now engaged. 
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er institutions of learning in Pennsylvania 
with particular emphasis on those that have 
possibilities of application to educational prac- 
tices. ; 

15. Encouragement of school people to re- 
port results of any experiments of worth and 
the re-distribution of them to those for whom 
these experiments have value. 

16.* Consultation with students pursuing 
research problems in higher institutions of 
learning. 

17. A survey of the studies having Penn- 
sylvania implications that are now in progress 
in the higher institutions of Pennsylvania and 
in other states. 

18. A clearing house service for adminis- 
trative devices that have been found particu- 
larly valuable by school administrators. 

19. Preparation of handbook with perti- 
nent information for teachers. 

20. A continuous publicity service to keep 
the public informed and in sympathy with the 
purposes, conditions, needs, and progress of 
education. 


Pike County Sets Standard 
(From page 542) 
tification, and to return to the same school 
positions for four and five-year terms. 

9. The general public has been influenced 
in favor of fully-qualified teachers by means 
of newspaper publicity and better, through 
the public utterances of the county school offi- 
cer at parent-teacher meetings, commence 
ment exercises, and other public gatherings. 








Bird Interest Appreciated 
(From page 562) 
been assured and much feeding will, no doubt, 
be done by airplane in the more remote sec- 
tions of the forest which are sometimes im- 
possible to reach except on snowshoes. 

For the splendid assistance on the part of 
the school children in feeding game during the 
past winter the Board of Game Commissioners 
extend their heartiest thanks. 

It is understood that a great deal more ac- 
tivity is being carried on in the schools in 
connection with the study of bird-life, and 
no doubt many of the students will be interest- 
ed in erecting houses to attract birds. There- 
fore, it is well to bear in mind that the Game 
Commission has for distribution an excellent 
bulletin entitled “A Year’s Program for Bird 
Protection” which is well illustrated and sets 
forth many specifications for building bird 
houses, bird baths, and so on. This bulletin can 
be secured free of charge by addressing your 
request to the Game Commission, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
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Ameri 1C 


a’s Children 
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...a finer, brighter future! 


ROGRESS ... innovation ... speed 
. America goes forward! The tele- 
phone... the wireless... the radio... 
flash facts into our consciousness which 
become an accepted part of our daily 
lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 
20 years ago. Today is here! 
Former school days are forgotten... 
the hard straight seats... the stiff backs 
.. the physical strain of trying to get set, 
to be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. 


Science put the spot- 
light on posture—the 
relationship of body 
and mind. American 
Seating Company called 
in specialists. ‘‘Give 
ourchildren,” they were 
told, “the physically 
correct seating to as- 
surethemeaseinschool, 
to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to 
give scientific, physical 
comfortthattheirminds 
May Concentrate on the 


Today how few of us 
realize-the importance 
of this American Seat- justabl 
ing Company decision. 
Thousands of children 





American Universal Movable Desk 
lessons before them.” Namber 134 

—Only one of the many types and 
sizes of seats and desks built to com 
ply with correct principles of health 
and pysiene. A swivel seat desk, a 


fe and posturally correct. 

scriptions of this and many other types 

of onmiag may be had by Sue for 
ool catalog No. 260. 


were measured by specialists. Scientists in 
the field and in our laboratories worked 
out exacting specifications. Now your 
pupil can sit in school as science dictates. 
Health improves. Mind is freed. Nerves 
at ease. Gone is body strain—eye strain. 
Circulation is aided. Teaching is made 
easier because pupils are less restless. 
Classroom listlessness is no longer a 
problem. Posture correctness by Ameri- 
can Seating Company has been a distinct 
contribution to child 
welfare . ..a definite 
stride forward in giving 
America’s Children a 
finer, brighter future. 


To focus attention on 
Posture this Poster—FREE 
to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may 
know the importance of 
correct sitting posture 
—so they may always 
be reminded that when 
they sét right they will 
feel right, we have pre- 
pared this poster. In 
three colors—17% 
inches by 25 inches, 
amply large to be read 
from the back of the 


room. Ready foryou—ready for your class- 
room to focus attention on posture and 
make your teaching more effective—pupil 
progress more certain. Free, in reason- 
able quantities, to teachers and educa- 
tors who fill in and mail the coupon. We 
will include, upon request, 15 authori- 
tative booklets on schoolroom posture 
and seating. Prepared by an eminent 
authority on seating posture, they con- 
stitute aliberaledu- 
cation in healthful, 
comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these in- 
teresting booklets 
to help you in this 
important phase of 
school administra- 
tion. Use coupon. 

















RICAN 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without obligation ( ) 
| Spies of your Classroom Posture Poster oa 
|: Sittin, 








POSHION. 6.00 eccececesssecrceeseneeess Lee 
| (Indicate here whether you are Superin- 
| tendent, Principal or Teacher) pgs 











American Seating Company 


ap General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Market, 11th & 12th Sts., Philadelphia, 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
Pittsburgh Office—217 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 





Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake 


Readers you ought to become acquainted 
with the New Wide Awake Readers 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 
65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, 
> cents; Third Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 
cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 




































yor nearly a quarter 
of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life 
—correct ventilation 
—the modifying and st 
diffusing of light to « 
eliminate aly ed 


on fl use. ‘ 

Skilled workers and Draper Santtery Seve Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. P.J. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND 4 Xther Dok INDIANA 
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Necrology 





Walter A. Geesey 


Walter A. Geesey, 48, superintendent of the 
Sunbury Public Schools for twelve years, died 
suddenly April 7. Dr. Geesey had been ill 
since the fall of 1929, but the immediate cause 
of his death was a heart attack. 

Dr. Geesey, who was a native of Altoona, 
was principal of Juniata High School for two 
years and supervising principal of Hummels- 
town Schools for five years before he went to 
Sunbury. During his years of service there the 
parent-teacher idea was popularized, four 
modern school buildings were erected, and 
trades and domestic science work were fos- 
tered. 

For the year 1929-30, Dr. Geesey was presi- 
dent of the Northeastern Convention District 
of the P. S. E. A. 


Olive M. Cribbs,- teacher in the Minersville 
School, Pittsburgh, died March 15. Miss Cribbs 
had taught for eighteen years. 


Dorothy Newman, a teacher of elementary 
science in the Larimer School, Pittsburgh, 
died February 24. 


Brigadier General Charles E. Hyatt, 78, 
president and commandant of the Pennsylva- 
nia Military College, Chester, died at his home 
at the College April 9 from heart disease af- 
ter an illness of several weeks. 


Emma Morris, speech teacher in the Frank- 
lin Smedley School, Philadelphia, died re- 
cently. 


Rose M. Kauffman, for thirteen years 4 
teacher of social studies in Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia, died April 7. 


Carrie C. Curran, teacher in the junior- 
senior high school of Red Lion, died March 26. 
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May Northrop Edwards 


May Northrop Edwards, who taught many 
of the teachers of schools in Pennsylvania, 
died in Westfield, Pa., on March 22. Mrs. Ed- 
wards was born in Brookfield Township, Pa., 
April 1, 1853 and ‘was educated in the academy 
at Woodhull, New York, in Jersey Shore High 
School, and Cornell University. At the age 
of sixteen she began teaching. Mrs. Edwards 
followed her profession in various schools in 
Tioga and Potter Counties, giving in all over 
fifty years to her chosen work. 





Hershey Vocational School 

Classes in the new industrial school of 
Derry Township, Hershey, A. M. Hinkel, su- 
pervising principal, started in February. This 
fine new unit to the plant provided through 
the generosity of M. S. Hershey, chocolate 
manufacturer, connects the graded _ school 
building with the high school building, thus 
uniting the units in much the same way as the 
Derry Township consolidation unites its vari- 
ous schools. 

The new building is finely equipped for 
work in printing, machine shop practice, and 
carpentering. Plumbing, sheet metal work, and 
electrical work are to be added later. 

The newly welcomed vocational instructors 
who are working under the direction of Earle 
H. Markley are Robert. H. Rapp, woodworking; 
Urwin Rountree, machine shop practice; and 
Charles F. Zinn, printing. 

We know of no finer consolidated school in 
the State, nor, for that matter, in the United 
States. It is a monument to the untiring de- 
votion of Mr. Hinkel and his faculty to their 
work as well as to the generosity of its bene- 
factor, M. S. Hershey. 
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In the last two months of the school year when 
the coming vacation occupies much of the child’s 







mind, renew his interest with 





A Helping Hand 


ONE CENT SIZE. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 





Bird Pictures in 
Natural Colors 


THREE CENTS 
EACH 


for 20 or more. 


| 


| Size 7 x 9. We also | 


| have flowers, fruits 


| animals, etc., in nat- 


| ural colors. 


3x3te. 
5% x8. 





Renouf 
For 50 or more. 
For 25 or more. 


| See Pictures for | 
Framing. Artotypes. | 
| Size 22 x 28 inches, | 
including the mar-| 


| 


gin. 


two or more; 
for one. 


$1.00 each for 
$1.25 


Send $2.00 | 


for the above pic- | 
| ture and Saved. } 





CATALOGUES 


Send 15 cents for 64-page Catalogue of 1,600 
miniature illustrations. 


‘The Perr “Pictures 


Box 18, 


Malden, Mass. 











Strained 
Nerves:-: 


and counteract ill effects caused by 
OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 
science devised this most re- 
freshing drink... It adds an un- 
usually delicious tang to any 
flavor fruit syrup. You'll enjoy it. 





Horsfords 
| Acid 
Phospha le 


D-61-8 
AT ALL pRUGGISTS 
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For complete data 
of all courses 
Address 


Beckley College 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Two-year College Grade Courses offered on the 
co-operative plan by 


BECKLEY COLLEGE 


Admission Requirements—all courses—High School graduation 


Engineering 
Aeronautical—Civil—Mechanical 
Electrical— Industrial and Radio 

The Beckley College Aeronautical 
School is rated by the Pennsylvania 


State Aeronautical Commission as a 
Transport Ground School. 


Accounting 
Public Auditing and Taxes 


Secretarial Science 
Business Administration 























To the Swift Passing 
School Days 


Here’s to the swift passing school days, with 
their magical visions and dreams, 

Appearing a moment in youth as tokens and 
far away gleams 

Of the thing God means us to be, when ended 
the cycle of time 

That brings us once more to attain the per- 
fection of man in his prime. 


Here’s to the swift passing school days, with 
their magical visions and dreams, 

When nothing’s too great to attempt, and 
nothing too difficult seems; 

When idols have golden feet, all hidden their 
feet of clay, 

When night is so distant yet, it seems ’twill 
be always day. 


Here’s to the swift passing school days, may 
their magical visions and dreams, 

Never grow dim, never fade as down through 
the years there streams 

Burning white light of ideals brought in our 
youth time to birth, 

Flaming with fire of the spirit, consuming the 
baseness of earth. 


—Cecil H. Dean, Pittsburgh 


Calendar 


May 3—Northwestern Arts Association, Corry 
May 5-8—American Junior and Senior Red 
Cross Convention, Washington, D. C. 
May 5-10—First International Congress on 

Mental Hygiene, Washington, D. C. 

14—Seventh Annual Meeting of the 

Pennsylvania State Society for Crippled 

Children, Williamsport 

May 16—Third Annual State Contest, Penn- 
sylvania Forensic League, Philadelphia 

May 18—International Good-Will Day 

May 24—Lehigh Valley Child Helping Con- 
ference, Palmerton 

June 23-28—Fifty-second Annual Conference 
of the American Library Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio 

December 30, 31—State Convention, P. S. E. 
A., Williamsport; Headquarters: Lycom- 
ing Hotel 


May 





A school principal is one who is paid extra 
to refrain from working too hard, so that 
when everyone else about the place has gone 
fagged or wild, his cool head will serve as a 
nucleus of sanity—Daniel Wolford LaRue, 
East Stroudsburg. 
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wpe only does the University of Pittsburgh 
offer a complete schedule of summer courses 
on the campus in Pittsburgh, but summer sessions, 


to satisfy a widespread demand, are conducted 
at Erie, Johnstown, and Uniontown. For bulletins 


and information, 


address the Director of the 


Summer Sessions, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania. 






































French Summer School 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, Montreal, Que. 
June 26th to July 3ist, 1930 
Thoroughly French Atmosphere . . Only 
French Spoken . . Entirely French Staff 
. . Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced 

Courses. 

Morning—Lectures and Class Room Instruc- 
tion. ’ 

Afternoon—Group Conversation, 
ing, Sports. 

Evening—Concerts, French Plays, 
tainments, Illustrated Lectures. 

Write for Circular to the 

Secretary, FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 

McGill University, Montreal, Que. 


Sight-See- 


Enter- 
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Accredited Business Schools 
Three hundred of the outstanding private business 
schools of America have been carefully inspected and 
app d for bership in this Associati 
Principals and i d 
such schools to their graduates. Lists and booklets are 


available upon request. Ask for them in order 
dations may be-intelligent! 
1917 Mallers Building S 


your ig made, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED CoMMERCIAL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS GheBmblem 
Schaal Jamestown, N. Y. Des Moines, la. &fficient Schod 
Ie pays to attend a school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S. 
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Juniata College 


Summer Session 


SuMMER STUDY 
at a liberal arts college which has 
a desirable and healthful location 
among the mountains. 


A varied schedule of professional 
and college courses for teachers. A 
worthwhile number of credits— 
nine—because the session is for nine 
weeks—June 16 to August 15. Bul- 
letin sent on request. 


Director of the Summer Session 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Huntingdon, Pa. 
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Bucknell 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 7 to August 15 








Liberal Arts Engineering 


Courses in nature study and geography 
are especially attractive in the summer 





Education Practice Teaching 


Old Main 


For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 


Lewisburg, Pa. 











VACATION 
VOYAGES 


10, 13 and 17 days 

$140 up All Expenses 
A big modern American Liner toa 
gay foreign capital. Rate includes 
maintenance aboard ship, hotel 


ashore and automobile sightsee- 
ing. Sailings every Saturday. 


MEXICO 














The MADISON 


ILLINOIS AVENUE OVERLOCKING BOARDWALK 
AND OCEAN 


ATLANTIC CITY 
“A Hotel Distinctively Different’ 


Unexcelled Colonial Hospitality 


Just Completed 








18 Days, $237 up; 25 Days, $281 up 
(All Expenses to Mexico City) 
Sightseeing in Havana, side trip, 
Progreso to Merida, rail climb Vera 
Cruz to Mexico City. Rate includes 
maintenance aboard ship, hotels 
ashore and sightseeing. For Uni- 
versity of Mexico students, regu- 
lar round trip rate $185 up, limited 

to 6 months. *Weekly sailings. 


WARD LINE 


Ticket Office 
545 5th Ave. at 
45th St. 

Gen. Pass. Office 
Pier 18, East River, 
New York 


Also All Authorized 
Tourist Agencies 
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Now Ready 
for YOU! 


Fireproof— 
Showers and Baths 
Throughout 


European Plan from 
$4.00 Dally 


American Plan from 
$7.00 Daily 


FETTER & 
HOLLINGER, Ine. 
Eugene C. Fetter, 
Managing Director 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 








is aaa ear ie | Regular 


Session . 
Session 





June 23 
Opens 


Sept. 15 


to 


August 2 


MODERN eee ae | DELIGHTFUL 


METHODS “Se Tee x ap LOCATION 


Degrees in Liberal Arts - Science - Business 
PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Write for Bulletin 














for Summer of 1930 


STUDY AND RECREATION 
Amidst Pennsylvania's 
1 


Most Beautiful Mountains 


‘Inter-session June 16 to June 28 
Regular Session June 30 to August 8 


Write for Comprehensive Catalogue to 





Director of the Summer Session, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 





WHY NOT SEE AMERICA FIRST? 
| (california, National Parks, Alaska, Canadian Rockies 


With escort—32 days duration. All expenses—$535.94 and up 
Parties Limited. Book now. Detailed booklet on request 


Address Lehigh Valley Travel Bureau, P. O. Box 207, Allentown,’ Pa., or 
Stanley K. Weaver, Supervisor, 706 W. Market Street, Bethlehem, Pa., who for the past 


thirty-one years has been in the Passenger Traffic Department of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. 
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THE EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 


The “Original” and “Sole” Sickness and Accident Association 
in Pennsylvania which PROTECTS TEACHERS ONLY 


20th Year 
6 pene. is the Association which accepts you into membership and KEEPS you, re- 
gardless of how many times you may apply for benefits. Its certificates are NON- 
CANCELABLE. Join the E. B. A. and be assured of protection when you actually 
need it. 

E. B. A. Certificates of Membership now provide protection against Sickness, Acci- 
dent, Quarantine, Natural and Accidental Death. They cover ALL DISEASES. Benefits 
for the FIRST WEEK; for QUARANTINE; for HOUSE-CONFINEMENT and 
CONVALESCENCE during Sickness or Accident, are all payable the YEAR ’ROUND. 
E. B. A. protection never takes a vacation. 

Every Certificate of Membership is backed by the Association’s twenty years of hon- 
orable service to teachers everywhere. Thousands of satisfied members have given volun- 
tary expression to the comfort which E. B. A. membership affords them; to the prompt- 
ness and fairness in the payment of their claims. 

Why not give yourself this same comfortable feeling? Write the office today for 
complete information. It will pay you well to investigate before enrolling elsewhere. 






































WINSTON 


4 MODERN TEXTS 
IN MATHEMATICS 


First Course in Algebra 


Second Course in Algebra 
Engelhardt and Haertter 


WANTED:—Teachers 
for Vacation Work 


This Summer 


TIME FLIES. Benjamin Franklin 
says: “Time is the stuff life is made 
of.” What are you going to do with 
your time this summer? 


As a teacher we offer you employment 
this summer in a kind of work which 


Plane Geometry 
utilizes your past experience and offers 


Solid Geometry 
Strader and Rhoads 
Standard in content and standard in extent—= 


but with modern improvements that make 
the work interesting and vital 


Examination copies on request to 
interested teachers 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Winston Building, Philadelphia 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


ees «€©6FOR TEXTBOOKS sees 








you a greater earning power than you 
could get from any other type of em- 
ployment. Teachers with Normal 
School or College training who are in- 
terested in exchanging their usual 
profitless leisure for a vacation of busi- 
ness experience and additional income 
will find our position suitable. 


Please give full information as to age, 
education, teaching experience and date 
your school closes. 


Address: R. H. Clugston, 121 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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SUMMER 
5 ESS | O N EIGHT WEEKS, JUNE 16—AUG. 8 


1 9 3 0 SIX WEEKS, JUNE 27—AUG. 8 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 
of Public School Music 


Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual ia industrial Arts 


COURSES FOR UNDERGRADUATES IN 
Architecture, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, 
Mechanics, English, Industrial History, Econom- 
ics, Commercial Law, Drawing and Descriptive 
Geometry, Surveying. 

Exceptional Laboratory, Studio and Shop Facilities 


FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS THE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SCHENLEY PARK «» PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 




















The Year ’Round Protection for Educators 


The Teachers Protective Union 


“THE LARGEST QRGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD” 
Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 


Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 

Over $400,000 Assets for the protection of members. 
Benefits paid to members during 1929—$204,425.67. 
Ata cost of only $30.00 per year—Benefits claimable: Sickness, $25.00 per week; 
Quarantine, $25.00 per week; Accident, $45.00 per week; Accidental Death, 
$1,500,000. At a cost of only $24.00 per year—Benefits claimable: Sickness, Quar- 
antine or Accident, $25.00 per week; Accidental Death, $500.00. Also, Less Pro- 
tection at Less Cost, if found necessary. 
An application for this protection received and accepted now, either with pay- 
ment for full year or half year, will protect against sickness and accident during 
the summer months, while at home or abroad. 


The Non-Cancellable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 
IMPORTANT FACTS 


Benefits paid during the entire year. Approved by State Insurance Departments. 
All Diseases and Accidents covered. Endorsed by Boards of Education. 
Cost does not increase with age. Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 


Take two minutes to fill out this form, or see our Deputy. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Breneman Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send’ me descriptive printed matter 
and application forms for your exceptional 
health and accident protection for Teachers. It 
is understood that this carries no obligation on 
my part. 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

High School 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 30-August 8, 1930 


Send for Bulletin 
Phone Stevenson 7600 


























THE NEW 
WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake 
Readers you ought to 
with the New Wide Awake Readers 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 
65 cents; First Reader. 70 cents; Second Reader, 
70 cents; Third Reader, %5 cents; Fourth 
Reader, 85 cents. 
LITTLE, aEows AND COMPANY 
34 B Bt. 221 E. 20th 8St., Chicago 
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>. GOOD HANDWRITING 
BEGINS IN THE 


FirRS T 
GRADE 


with DIXON’S 
BEGINNERS’ PENCILS 


Experienced Primary 
Teachers heartily endorse 
them. If you teach Primary 
Writing you should be 
acquainted with them. @ 
Dixon’s Beginners’ pencils 
are earried by all School 
Supply Houses. 


Sehool Bureau-— 
Peneil Sales Department 71g 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City New Jersey 


EXTRA CASH 9 
THIS SUMMER - @ 


Spend this summer out doors. Inter- 
est people in your community in 


beautifying their home _ grounds 
with our high quality evergreens, 
roses, shrubs, etc. Free landscape 
Plan service in co-operation with 
National Home Planting Bureau. 
Pleasant work; excellent remunera- 
tion. Full or spare time. We tell 
you how; furnish everything; pay 
you promptly. Write 


EMPIRE NURSERIES 
Newark, New York State 


1930 





Summer Sessions 
June 24—August 15 


Effect. 
Send College Credits Now for Evaluation. 
RIDER COLLEGE Trenton, N. J. 
65th Year 


Your opportunity to complete your work for 
Degree in a Minimum of Two Summer Ses- 
sions, Before the New Requirements Go Into 








GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


special reduced rates. 
Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 








STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to 
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Practical, Everyday Help === 





BETTER ENGLISH 


This new series by Jeschke, Potter, and Gillet makes use of the 
latest advances in the fields of psychology and education to bring 
you practical help in your everyday teaching problems. Every les- 
son is made a lesson in craftsmanship. Standards of attainment 
are definitely set. Well motivated drill builds-up correct speech 
habits. Available in a two book, a three book, and a six book series. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 
































NEW BOOKS 
McKitrick and West’s 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Authors: May McKirrick, Assistant Professor of English, School of 
Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
MARIn1ra HyDr WEstT, formerly Head of the Department of English, 
East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 608 pages. Illustrated. 

Price, $1.44 

pei sides of English work—the mechanical and the inspirational—are 
combined in this two-year course in a stimulating and effective way. 
The lessons are grouped according to the unit plan. The book provides for 
varying levels of intelligence. It also relieves the teacher of many custom- 


ary burdens. 


Wilson’s Workbook in United States 
History for Higher Grades 


Authors: Howarp E. WILSON, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, and FLORENCF H. WILSON, Formerly of Grant Junior 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio. Small quarto 254 pages Price, $0.60 
Deets a year’s work in the upper grades or junior high schools. Spe- 
cific references are given to all the leading textbooks. The work is built 


on the unit plan and each unit is introduced by a survey. of the period. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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